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SILVER AND THE BANK RESERVE. 


ae ROME observations were made in the Zzmes news- 
ir 
6 paper of the rith of September as to the 
/ PS possibility that the Bank of England might 
avail itself of the permission granted by the 
Bank Act of 1844, and again hold silver bullion as part of 
its reserve. The matter was referred to by Mr. Hugh 
Colin Smith, the Governor of the Bank, at the half-yearly 
Bank Court, held on the 16th September. Mr. Smith 
said: “You are probably aware that proposals were laid 
before the Government this summer by the United States and 
France, by which this country might increase the use of 
silver as a contribution towards an international agreement, 
and which, while in no way affecting our gold standard, might 
enable the mints of France and America to resume the free 
mintage of silver. Among these proposals was one asking 
the Bank to hold the amount of silver permissible under the 


Act of 1844 as against its notes. The Government consulted 
VOL. LXIV. 32 
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me, and subsequently I wrote the following letter (dated July 
29th last) :-— 

“* My dear Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,—Referring to our conversa- 
tion, I now beg to say that the Bank of England is prepared to carry out what 
is laid down as permissible in the Bank Charter, namely, to hold one-fifth 
of the bullion held against the note issue in silver, provided always that the 
French mint is again open for the free coinage of silver, and that the prices at 
which silver is procurable and saleable are satisfactory. 


‘ The last time that this subject was brought forward was 
in 1881, in connection with the Paris Monetary Conference of 
that year, when, in reply to a question put to the Bank by our 
Government, assurance was given to the Treasury that the 
Bank would be always open to the purchase of silver, under 
the condition of ‘the return of the mints of other countries 
to such rules as would insure the certainty of conversion 
of gold into silver and silver into gold.’ The same course 
as was taken then has therefore been taken on the present 
occasion.” 

Sir Robert Peel expressly reserved power to the Bank 
of England, by the third clause of the Act of 1844, to retain 
in the Issue Department an amount of silver bullion not 
exceeding one-fourth part of the gold coin and bullion held. 
The reasons which induced him to do this are stated in 
his speech of May 2oth, 1844, and are based on the ground 
that ‘“‘a stock of silver in the Bank is convenient to our 
trade, particularly with India and China.” Silver bullion had 
always up to that date been included by the Bank in its 
reserve, and Sir Robert Peel saw no reason why at that time 
the Bank of England should be restricted from so doing. 
Up to 1848 the Bank held a considerable amount of silver 
bullion in this manner. After that period the amount of 
silver held by the Bank gradually diminished. 

It hardly appears likely at present that the proposal that 
the Bank should hold silver in its reserve will come to a 
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practical issue. 


Should it do so, we may depend on the 
care and prudence of the Bank to see that the banking 
business of the country incurs no injury thereby, and they may 
obtain a guarantee from the Government that their share- 
holders should incur no loss from the transaction. 

ANNUAL AVERAGES OF SILVER BULLION HELD BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND DURING 


THE YEARS 1844-1848, AND PROPORTION OF THE SAME TO THE GOLD BULLION 
AND COIN HELD. 














Proportion 2 
Annual Average of | Proportion 
Annual Average “oo - Bullion, including | per cent. of Fp ay 

Year, of Silver Bullion. Bullion to Id and Silver Gold and | o to Cc - — ieee 

total Bullion _ Coin in Coin to total om 

held. Banking Department. | Bullion held. 
% & % £ 

1844 1,640,000 ll 13,024,000 89 14,664,000 
1845 1,511,000 10 13,732,000 90 15,243,000 
1846 2,169,000 15 12,616,000 85 14,785,000 
1847 1,373,000 13 9,055,000 87 10,428,000 
1848 1,125,000 8 12,747,000 92 13,872,000 


























See Bank Rate in England, France and Germany, by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, p. 118. 


It must not be forgotten that the reserve of the Bank 
of England has been weakened since the year 1855 to the 
extent .of £2,800,000 by the increase of securities held in 
connection with the reduction of the English Country 
Note Issue. This is indeed authorised by the Bank 
Act; but it is a very unadvisable thing that the power 
should be exercised. We referred to this subject about a 
year since in this journal.* We deprecated then any 
addition being made to the securities held by the Bank in its 
Issue Department. The basis of our note circulation should 
be the metal which supplies the standard of the currency of 
the country. We trust that the security of the Bank Reserve 


will not be impaired in this matter. 





* See “Bank of England Reserve and the Recent Alterations in the-Country Note 
Circulation,” Bankers Magazine, August, 1896. 


32* 
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But in any case the right line for the bankers of the United 
Kingdom to take—should the Bank of England follow the 
course proposed, and keep silver as part of the reserve—will 
be to unite and take up the gold thus liberated on their own 
account, and to make arrangements with the. Bank to hold it 
on their behalf. 

This would form the nucleus of a separate reserve from 
that of the Bank of England to be held by the bankers on 
their own account, and would maintain the banking reserve 
of the country at the same level as it would have stood at 
had no silver been held by the Bank of England. 


> 
— 





IRISH BANKING STATISTICS. 


FRom a recent official document relative to banking statistics in Ireland 
for the past half-year, it appears that the deposits and cash balances in joint 
stock banks in the middle of this year, which, comparing June with June, 
had gradually increased from £ 29,223,000 in June, 1886, to £38,758,000 
in the middle of 1896, show on this occasion a slight decline from the latter 
amount, the amount for the 3oth June last being £ 38,564,000 (exclusive of 
42,320,655 Government and other public accounts in the Bank of Ireland), 
or £194,000 under that for the corresponding date last year, which was the 
highest amount of which there is record. The balances of deposits in savings 
banks consist of two groups—those in the Post Office Savings Banks and 
those in trustee savings banks. 

At the end of June of this year, the estimated amount in the Post Office 
Savings Banks in Ireland stood at £6,443,000, as compared with £ 5,919,000 
for the corresponding period of 1896, showing an increase of £524,000, 
following an increase of £582,000 in the twelve months ending with 
June, 1896. 

The amount of Government funds, India stocks, and guaranteed land 
stock on which dividends are payable at the Bank of Ireland, was, in June, 
1897, 424,216,000, compared with £24,776,000 in June, 1896, being a 
decrease of £/560,000, following a decrease of £1,048,000 at that date as 
compared with the amount in June, 1895. The amount for June in this 
year is the lowest amount for June in any of the twenty-one years covered by 
the table. 

Dealing with the bank note circulation in a manner similar to that 
adopted with regard to the question of deposits and cash balances, it is 
shown that there has been a decrease of £60,000 in the circulation as 
compared with the year 1896, the value having fallen from £5,918,000 in 
June, 1896, to 45,858,000 in the corresponding period of this year. The 
amount for June, 1896, was £330,000 under that for June, 1895. 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY POSITION. 


By HERMANN SCHMIDT. 
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OR THE first time since the, closing of the Indian 


Mints to the coinage of silver in 1893, the 
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Indian exchange has, during this month, risen 
to 1s. 4d., the rate contemplated when the new 
monetary policy was inaugurated; nay, at one time it even 
rose a fraction above 16d., so that shipments of gold became 
profitable, on a moderate scale, as an arbitrage operation. 

This event, almost coincident as it has been with a further 
decline in the gold price of silver, might easily be taken as 
evidence of the established success of the new Indian mone- 
tary policy, and in some quarters has been interpreted in 
that sense. It is of considerable importance to ascertain how 
far this view is justified, as large financial and commercial 
interests are thereby affected. 

In a recent communication by a “correspondent” to the 
Times, to which a good deal of prominence was given by 
that paper, this question has been raised. Before the new 
“exchange parity” of the rupee had been reached, this 
correspondent, in answer to the query, whether the experi- 
ment of closing the Indian Mints was on the road to failure or 
success, asserted that it only wanted “a little courage, a little 
patience, and a little resource upon the part of the financiers 
of the Indian Empire, to bring about a successful issue.” 
Now that parity has been practically reached, the Zzmes 
correspondent’s answer would probably have been more 
emphatic still. 

Let us see how far this view is justified. 

The Indian Mints were admittedly closed in order that, 
no fresh rupees being available, the existing coins should 
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acquire a scarcity value. That such is possible must be 
admitted. But while the .nternational value of a country’s 
currency, as expressed by the exchanges, is undoubtedly of 
great importance, and especially to a Government that has 
to provide interest on a foreign debt, too high a price may 
be paid even for that desideratum. The question is, whether 
India on the whole is gaining or losing by the experiment. 
As the 7zmes correspondent suggests, let us add up the profit 
and loss account and see which side shows the heavier items. 


There is at first, on the favourable side, the better 
exchange. This is undoubtedly the foremost gain, and the 
most striking point. But the late rise in exchange was 


not the result of economic improvement in the condition 


of India, which alone would offer the prospect of stability 
in the higher value of the rupee. On the contrary, it is 
the result of India’s misfortunes—of famine, plague, earth- 
quake and war — which have impoverished the Indian 
Government and forced it, first, to reduce the amount drawn 
from England on India, then to suspend all drawings, and 
finally to become a purchaser of bills on India in London. 
The probability is, that with the removal of the exceptional 
causes, exchange will fall back again; probably all the more 
because, in the meantime, commerce will have adjusted itself 
without the help of “Council bills,” for which purchasers will 
have to be anew created by changed conditions of trade. 
Any gold which now goes to India for currency purposes will 
then speedily find its way back again to Europe. 


The Zzmes correspondent claims that the trade figures of 
India do not bear out the prophecy of the opponents of the 
new policy, inasmuch as the commerce of India with silver- 
standard countries has, after the closing of the Mints, practi- 
cally maintained its former proportion. The figures quoted 
in the Zzmes are those for the years 1892-93, 1893~94, and 
1894-95. But, as is admitted, there existed a certain con- 
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nection between silver and the rupee for a long time after 
coinage had ceased. In fact, owing to what is now generally 
called the “blunders” of the Administration, the “ monopoly 
rupee” fell at first to a lower value than was ever touched by 
the free rupee. It is only recently that the divorce between 
silver and the rupee has become “complete.” The figures 
of the years quoted are therefore practically valueless for 
judging this question ; and even the later figures are not con- 
clusive, as the effects of the Chinese-Japanese war have 
interfered with the even flow of economic evolution. The 
evils predicted by the opponents of the new policy pre- 
supposed the existence of a tangible difference between the 
coin value and the metal value of the rupee, such as now 
de facto exists. The circumstance, therefore, that trade 
under the régime of the most depreciated rupee shows small 
variations from its former figures, cannot be accepted as proof 
of the commercial harmlessness of an officially inflated and 
over-valued rupee. 


Moreover, what the opponents predicted was, that a 
“dear rupee” would enable the silver countries to compete 
with Indian exports all over the world. The effect of this 
competition would be shown by an arrestation of the growth 
of Indian trade as a whole, and perhaps even by a decline 
of this trade, but not necessarily by an alteration of the 
proportion between the Indian trade with gold-standard 
countries and that with silver-standard countries. The 
following figures of the totals for Indian imports and exports 
of merchandise seem to support the case of the opposition. 
In any case they do not allow any deductions in favour of 
the new policy. 


1891-92 . . Rx. 174,623,000 1894-95 . - Rx. 178,982,000 
1892-93. - 93: 169,141,000 1895-96 . - 93: 183,579,000 
1893-94 . : 95 180,405,000 1896-97 . ‘ » 175,868,000 
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Let us now consider the effect of the closing of the Mints 
on the finances of the Government and the general well-being 
of the people of India. 

As far as the Government is concerned, it has certainly 
been saved from the loss which the further depreciation of 
the rupee would have occasioned on its remittance to Europe, 
thereby obviating the necessity of finding new taxes. How 
great this loss would have been is impossible to estimate, for 
the actual price of silver, which is so largely influenced by the 
fact that the Indian Mints are closed, is obviously no guide. 
Moreover, even the present price of the rupee could not 
safely be taken as a basis for this calculation, for this price 
éxists only in consequence of the Government drawings 
having been more or less eliminated. All the calculations 
which are made of the “ profit” accruing to the Government 
in consequence of the closing of the Mints are therefore 
unreliable. This profit is, in fact, largely a paper profit, 
existing only as long as the Government does not attempt 
to “ realise ” it. 

But are there no items in the Government balance-sheet 
to go against this saving in exchange, quite apart from the 
decline in the general revenues of the country, owing to 
the changed economic condition of the people? 

There certainly is one such item, the opium. Opponents 
of the monetary policy of 1893 predicted that the revenues of 
the Government from opium would suffer. This prediction 


does not seem to have been falsified by events, as the follow- 
ing figures show :— 


1891-2. - Rx. 6,100,000 1895-6 . . Rx. 5,055,000 
1892-3. - 45 6,391,000 1896-7 _ . » 93: 3,881,000 
1893-4. * 3 4,750,000 1897-8. <- 95 SpOT,000 
1894-5 . + 93 5)708,000 (Budget estimate). 


Another and more important point is the disorganization 
of the loan policy of the Indian Government. Before the 
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Mints were closed, it was generally recognised that it is un- 
wise to increase the sterling liabilities of the Government, 
and that the Indian loans should be principally raised in 
rupees in India. But since 1893 there have been no less 
than £14,500,000 of sterling loans issued in London, at least 
46,000,000 of which are directly traceable to the impossibility 
of selling at the time the Council bills, and the consequent 
necessity of keeping up the rupee by borrowing in England. 
Similar conditions may reappear any day. But even apart 
from such an eventuality, it has now become a question 
whether the Indian Government can continue to borrow in 
India at all. A monopoly rupee can only be maintained in 
its value by money scarcity, which, generally speaking, means 
high rates of interest. Dear money in India, in spite of dull 
trade, has been a conspicuous feature of late, and promises to 
become a permanent factor. Already the credit of the Indian 
Government, as measured by the quotations of its loans in 
India, has declined to an alarming degree. A year ago the 
Government could still borrow on 3 per cent. stock at 103 ; 
this year the amount to be raised was reduced, still no more 
than 98% per cent. was obtained for 3% per cent. stock. 
Since then this stock, which last year touched 110, has de- 
clined to 95. Indeed, it has become a question whether the 
Indian market is capable of absorbing any more loans what- 
soever. To reckon on European purchases of rupee loans 
is inadvisable. People now know better than to invest on 
the basis of an officially inflated rupee. The inevitable result 
will therefore be a constantly increasing sterling debt, that 
worst enemy of a stable exchange. 

Even as far as the Government is concerned there exist, 
therefore, as we see, some heavy items on the debit side of 
the profit and loss account of the Indian currency experiment. 

Coming to the effect of the new monetary policy on the 
population of India (we have already dealt with the question 
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as to its influence on trade, which for the time must be 
regarded as still open), and taking a broad view, it is clear that 
it is upon the people that the burden must have fallen which 
the “appreciation” of the rupee entailed. The Zzmes corre- 
spondent endeavours to minimise the extent of this burden 
by asserting, on the strength of a recent investigation, that 
Indian prices have fallen in no serious degree since 1893, 
having previously risen 41 per cent. since 1870. But he 
himself admits that the subject of Indian prices is ‘beset 
with immense difficulties” ; and his assertions on this point 
carry the less weight as the results of the investigation he 
relies upon are in direct contradiction to those arrived at by 
.other authorities. 

But there is one result of the new monetary policy which 
has unquestionably entailed severe and cruel losses upon the 
natives of India, viz., the depreciation in the rupee value of 
their silver hoards and ornaments. With regard to this 
point the Zzmes correspondent stated that there was no need 
to be over-anxious, and that the truth was probably indicated 
in January last by the Secretary of State for India when he 
said, “ Although the divergence between the exchange value 
in gold of a coined rupee and that of an equal quantity of 
uncoined silver has, undoubtedly, increased since the Mints 
were closed, it does not follow that the purchasing power of 
silver bullion has fallen.” Now the present Secretary of State 
for India, who, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
February 21st, 1895, stated that “the closing of the Mints 
was a quack remedy which reduced the price of silver all over 
the world,” may well be excused for making use of the above 
argument as an answer to an inconvenient question by 
members of Parliament, but the Zzmes correspondent was in 
a different position. He had just asserted that the general 
range of prices had fallen in no serious degreé. He could 
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not, therefore, imply that the natives received as much in 
commodities. for their silver bullion as before—though it had 
fallen to less than half its value in rupees—without a sublime 
contempt for the reasoning faculties of his readers, and a 
cynical disregard for the interests of the natives, who, during 
the recent famine, saw themselves under the dire necessity of 
realising their savings. 

It is, therefore, clear to all who are not “ hypnotised” by 
the exchange value of the rupee, but who, with unbiassed 
mind, are able to judge of the situation as a whole, that the 
currency question of India is not in the least settled by the 
rise of the rupee to 1s. 4a., or by the shipment of some gold 
to India. Whether the “bold experiment of 1893” is on the 
way to failure or success is still an open question; and even 
if, so far, all the evil effects that were predicted of this ex- 
periment by its opponents have not yet come to pass, it is 
already evident that it will be difficult to make a complete 
profit and loss statement of the measure without the debits 


exceeding the credits. 
HERMANN SCHMIDT. 
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New SoutH WaLeEs RaiLways.—For the quarter ended June 3oth the 
railways of New South Wales show favourable results. The railway receipts— 
with the exception of the wool traffic, which shows a slight decrease—from all 
sources have gone up, the total revenue being £675,964, as against £595,572 
for the corresponding period last year. The expenditure has increased from 
4371,510 to £392,344; but a greater number of miles have been run, with 
the result that while the earnings per train mile are 6s. 734d. as against 
6s. 74d. last year, the expenditure per train mile has been reduced from 
4s. 134d. to 3s. 10% d. The results from the tramways are also fairly satis- 
factory. The revenue has increased from £74,090 to £81,002, and the 
expenditure from £63,045 to £68,870. One mile and a half more was 
opened than at the same time last year, and the earnings per train mile 
decreased from 2s. 034d. to 2s.04%d. A reduction of expenses per train mile 
has been effected, so that the percentage of expenditure to a was 85°02, 
as against 85°09 for the same period last year. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL MINT. 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the deputy-master of the 
Mint for the last year carries on the history of the 





transactions of that very important public office 
up to the present time. As year after year has 
passed, very great improvements have been made in this publi- 
cation. On the present occasion a valuable addition has been 
made, which we hope will be continued in future years, in the 
more complete information supplied as to the coinages of other 
countries. Some details as to these coinages have been given 
in the reports of previous years, but this year they have been 
brought together in a very complete tabular statement, which 
forms an appendix to the present report. In it the countries are 
arranged in alphabetical order, thus giving the most complete 
facility for reference. The statement includes the denomina- 
tions and numbers of coins struck, with their values in the 
currency of the country itself and also of this country, the 
table itself being preceded by a very convenient list of the 
equivalents employed in the conversions of the foreign coins 
into sterling values. . 

We can here only refer to this statement in a general 
manner. There is also a very valuable table which contains a 
summary of this more detailed information. This shows the 
coinages of the British Empire and those of the different 
foreign countries, recorded under the headings of gold, silver, 
nickel, copper, or bronze, with the sterling values. Though 
several important countries are omitted from this list because 
the details were not available, sufficient information has been 
supplied to make the statement one of considerable interest. 

We supply the table showing the values of the different 
coinages. To this we have added a statement, grouping the 
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SUMMARY OF COINAGES OF THE WORLD, 1896. 





Copper or 

















Country. Gold. Silver. Nickel. ally Total. 
& ' St Oe & & 
United Kingdom (a). | 11,917,773 1,329,821 _- 123,481 13,371,075 
India (4) _ 292,713 — 71,484 364,197 
British Colonies and 
Dependencies (c) — 1,189,087 _ 20,788 1,209,875 
Total (British) - | 411,917,773 2,811,621 _ 215,753 14,945,147 
Abyssinia . —_ 78 — 4 82 
Austria-Hungary 6,971,607 1,467,567 — 89,412 8,528,586" 
Chile. 4! _ oo aoa 41 
Ecuador 56,207 — — 56,207 
Egypt = 115,586 5,086 _ 120,672 
France . 4,501,530 + + 33179 |  4:534,709 
French Colonies, etc. . 48 2,600,284 40,000 7,971 2,648,303 
Germany 5,280,142 571,086 76,102 22,161 5,949,491 
German Colonies, etc. — 834 _ aa 834 
Holland — 37,500 _ 2,500 40,000 
Dutch Asiatic Colonies _— 51,250 _ 52,667 103,917 
Italy and Colonies — 160,000 _ 1,717 161,717 
Japan (4) . 29,375 395,863 1,073 << 426,311 
Liberia — 1,719 _ 2,091 3,810 
Mexico (d) 117,872 4;715,581 _ 7,609 4,841,062 
Monaco 80,000 — _ _ 80,000 
Morocco — 121,920 _ _ 121,920 
Norway — 13,888 — 2,778 16,666 
Peru . : ‘ _ 563,506 _— — 563,506 
Portugal and Colonies _ 391,111 — . 333 392,444 
Russia 1,497 5,460,855 Fast 236,496 5,698,848 
San Domingo _ _ 20,833 — 20,833 
Siam . — a a 10,000 10,000 
Sweden _ 22,597 — 2,670 25,267 
Switzerland 320,000 — 8,000 — 328,000 
Turkey (d). 10,260 1,530 — _ 11,790 
United States (e) 12,266,352 2,383,466 84,928 96,184 14,830,930 
Total. (Foreign) . 29,578,724 | 19,132,428 | 236,022 568,772 | 49,515,946 
Total - | 441,496,497 | 421,944,049 | £236,022 | £784,525 | £64,461,093 




















(2) Including gold coins struck at the Australian Branch Mints. 
(6) Financial year 1895-96. 


(c) Inclusive of those struck at Calcutta and Bombay (during the financial year, 1895-96), 


and at the “ Mint,” Birmingham. 
(d) Financial year ended 28th February, 1897. 


(e) Fiscal year ended June, 1896. 
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more important of these with a column showing the pro- 
portion which the British coinages bore in 1896 to those of 
the other countries. The gold coinages of four countries 
besides Great Britain stand out especially important. These 
are in respect of the gold coinages of Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany and the United States. The same countries have, 
as well as Mexico and Russia, made large silver coinages. 
It will be observed that the gold coinage of the United States 
has slightly exceeded the British coinage in that metal, but that 
the silver coinages of this country and of our colonies taken 
together exceed those of the United States. Under present 
circumstances, when an enquiry as to the possibility of collec- 
tive action among the different countries of the world with 
respect to the use of silver for coinage purposes is being put 
forward, the information given in this table will be especially 
useful. Mr. Seymour has also given other information which 
he has been able to obtain as to currency legislation abroad 
and similar subjects of interest. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE GOLD AND SILVER COINAGES OF THE WORLD IN 1896. 









































Country. Gold. Per Cent. Silver. Per Cent. 
; f £ £ 
United Kingdom . . ; . 11,917,773 29 1,329,821 6 
India and British Colonies and De- 
pendencies . = - - — 1,481,800 7 
Total (British) ‘ 11,917,773 2,811,621 
Austria-Hungary ‘ A ; F 6,971,607 17 1,467,567 7 
France and French Colonies. ° 4,501,578 11 2,600,284 ll 
Germany and German Colonies . ‘ 5,280,142 13 571,920 3 
Mexico 4 . - ‘ ‘ — 4,715,581 21 
Peru . . . . - ° ‘ _ 563,506 3 
Russia : R ‘ ; - ‘ —_ 5,460,855 25 
United States . ‘ . : ; 12,266,352 29 2,383,466 1l 
Countries under £500,000 * ; ‘ 559,045 1 1,369,249 6 
Total (Foreign) 29,578,724 19,132,428 
General Total - | £41,496,497 100 421,944,049 100 





* Including in the gold that coined in Mexico and Russia ; in the silver that coined in Egypt and Portugal. 
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If we group the larger coinages of gold and silver 
together we shall see more distinctly where the important 
additions to the metallic circulation have been made. 





The British gold coinage was thus in 1896 29 per cent. 
of the whole gold coinage of the world, the other countries 
having collectively 71 per cent. The British silver coinage 
was 13 per cent. of the whole, while the other countries had 
87 per cent. Mexico and Russia had between them nearly 
half of the total silver coinage. 


If the information which Mr. Seymour receives would 
enable him to state how much of the coinages of other 
countries was derived from the remelting of coin, and how 
much from precious metals derived from other sources, it 
would add a great value to the report. The usual estimate of 
the gold production of the world hardly places it as high as the 
441,500,000 which this table mentions as having been coined— 
had the whole of it been available for mintage purposes, and 
it must be remembered that a very large part of the precious 
metals produced are employed for other than coinage purposes, 
The estimates of the amounts of the precious metals employed 
in the arts vary very greatly, but the consumption of them in 
this manner must have employed a very large proportion of 
the gold mined. The silver coinage is a large proportion of 
the silver produced. 


We have mentioned this reference to the coinages of other 
countries which forms so interesting a feature in the Mint 
Report at the outset of our remarks before dealing with those 
parts of it which more especially concerns this country. The 
report continues the history of the results which have been 
achieved in the rehabilitation of the gold coinage of this 
country. In all more than 432,000,000 gold coin has been 
withdrawn up to the end of March in this year, about three- 
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fifths of this being in sovereigns, and two-fifths in half- 
sovereigns. Theoperation has now been carried on since the 
year 1892, and during the period which has elapsed since 
about £5,000,000 in gold coin has been issued by the Bank of 
England in excess of the amount withdrawn. Unfortunately, 
we cannot tell whether this gold coin has remained within 
the country or not. Itis very probable that a large part may 
have made its way abroad. Thus the Mint Report for 1895 
incidentally remarked that 855,700 English sovereigns were 
melted down between 1891 and 1894 for the new Austrian 
coinage. The gold that remains within the country where it 
has been coined may be but a small part of the amount which 
has passed through the Mint. The report gives some curious 
information on this subject. Between 1873 and 1896 the 
Colonies of Victoria and New South Wales struck a value of 
more than £103,000,000 in gold coin at their Mints. Of 
this enormous amount, it is stated that the balance apparently 
retained in the two colonies in 1896 was about £ 20,500,000, 
or about 18 per cent. of the whole quantity coined. 

In dealing with these large figures we are apt to forget 
the very heavy weights of metal which they require, as well as 
the number of the coins. Thus, in 1896, the gold dealt with 
for Imperial coinage was nearly 56 tons, the silver about 157 
tons, and the bronze more than 280 tons. All this refers to 
the Imperial coinages only. A great many of our colonies 
use coins of sterling denominations, but a _ considerable 
number also employ different currencies. Thus coinages 
were executed during the year for Canada, Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Mauritius, Newfoundland, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. They comprised silver coins of twelve, and bronze 
coins of six denominations, and the number of pieces struck 
and their nominal values were as shown on the opposite 


page. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL COINAGES. 








Pieces. Value. 
¥ ee 
Silver = ~ - 23,650,540 498,240 8 4 
Bronze. ; - 2,977,500 5,858 6 8 
26,628,040 £504,098 15 0 























More than two-thirds of the entire number of ‘silver coins— 
16,750,000 pieces—were required for the Colony of Hong 
Kong. 

The following table shows the number of coins struck 
during the year—(a) in the British Empire, (4) in foreign 
countries, and (¢) in the whole world. The proportions are 














as follows :— 
(2) (6) (©) 
British Forei 
bale. Goan. World. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Of Gold Coins. : ‘ ‘ a 7°15 3°65 4:40 
» SilverCoins . . . Ama 35°67 (30°37 31°51 
» Nickel Coins . ‘i 2 ‘ ; ~~ 4°93 3°87 
» Copper or Bronze Coins . : a 57°18 61°05 60°22 
100°00 100°00 100-00 























To return to the Imperial coinages, the total value of 
silver coin and received into stock during the year was 
41,329,570. Of this, the net issues to the public, after 
deducting the worn coin withdrawn. from circulation in the 
United Kingdom, was about £700,000. Of bronze coin, 
more than £100,000 in pence were issued. Some of these 
were sent to the colonies, but it appears that fully £95,000 
in value of pence was added to the circulation of the country 
during the year. This is a larger sum than had ever been 


issued before. It is a point of some importance to bankers, 
VOL, LXIV. 33 
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for the use of bronze coins is very largely increasing. The 
“penny-in-the-slot” system is being very largely applied, 
not only for sweetmeats and photographs, weighing machines, 
etc., but also for more serious business purposes. The 
increase of ‘‘penny-in-the-slot” gas meters is very large. 
The principle is a very simple one. A penny is dropped 
into the receiving box and a pennyworth of gas is liberated. 
The economical housekeeper can thus, at those seasons of the 
year when fuel is only wanted for cooking purposes, ascertain 
with absolute accuracy how much cooking the meal has cost. 
To the gas companies the system has the advantage that it 
secures prepayment and an avoidance of bad debts. There are 
some inconveniences in the practical working, but these are 
considered to be outweighed by the advantages, and the 
method appears to be one likely to increase. The result of all 
this is that large sums in bronze coin are tendered to bankers, 
and not infrequently accumulate in their vaults to an incon- 
venient amount. There are certain periods of the year at which 
the circulation in different places becomes active or stagnant, 
and coins sometimes accumulate and sometimes are in demand 
more than the local Bank can supply. This is certainly 
the case both with the bronze and with the silver coinages. 
If a census were made of the silver coin held by the banks, 
with a statement of how much was held, and whether 
this was in excess or deficiency of the normal supply 
required, we believe that at any time of the year it would 
be found that the banks collectively held considerably more 
silver coin than they required. This was certainly the case 
in 1893, when an enquiry was made into the matter. Con- 
sidering the very large profit which the silver circulation 
produces, it would be only fair if the Government made 
arrangements for dealing with this redundancy of the coin 
in a similar manner as it has done with the light gold 
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coinage. The increase in the coins circulating in the 
country is certainly very considerable. The Mint itself finds 
the dealing with it a matter of much labour, and extensive 
use is now being made of the automatic “ telling” machine 
which they possess. ‘The number of denominations of coins 
told by this machine has now been increased to no less than 
fourteen, and of these several are silver. Shillings and 
sixpences are now successfully dealt with by the machine. 
This counting machine was introduced in 1891. It is 
described thus in the report of that year, and was originally 
designed by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons and Field to “tell” 
bronze coin :— 


This machine has four distinct sets of counting apparatus ; each of them 
can be worked independently of the others, and when all four are in full 
work, upwards of 3,000 pence can be counted per minute. The coin to be 
told is raised to the level of two tables placed on a platform by a lift worked 
by an electric motor, which also drives the counting machines. A pair of 
these machines is fed from each of the two tables, the coins passing from the 
table down an inclined iron plate forming a flat hopper, from which they 
issue in single file through a channel of suitable width. They are then 
gripped by a pair of india-rubber driving wheels, which force the coins past 
the rim of a thin disc provided with recesses in its circumference to fit the 
circular edges of the coins. As the disc is thus made to revolve the coins 
are pushed forward, falling into a bag placed to receive them, and continue 
to advance until the counting-wheel is automatically stopped and the bag 
containing the coins is removed. 


We have given these particulars because of the greatly 
increased use of the machine, which is mentioned in this 
years report. If inexpensive machines of the same class, 
which could be driven by hand, could be arranged for the 
service of banks, we think they would be found to be very 
useful. , 

Mr. Roberts Austin, the chemist and assayer of the Mint, 
has provided some very interesting information as to the 
work of his department. The metal used in the dies, which 
are made of steel, has to be very carefully prepared. ‘Hitherto 
33" 
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it has been usual to test their quality by chemical analysis. 
Mr. Roberts Austin, however, has succeeded in obtaining a 
better knowledge of the composition of the structure of the 
metal by the aid of micro-photography. He has examined 
the dies “‘ under a magnification of 1,000 diameters” through 
the aid of photography. He adds, “the importance of such 
investigations will be evident, for it is now easy, with the aid 
of the microscope, to determine rapidly whether a sample of 
steel may be hardened with safety.” This ingenious applica- 
tion of a skilful scientific process cannot but be of service 
in the practical working of the Mint. 

The discoveries of gold in Western Australia have ren- 


“dered it advisable that a branch Mint should be established 


there. The machinery required has been purchased, under 
the advice and supervision of the Royal Mint, and shipped 
for Western Australia, where it will be erected as soon as 
the building to receive it can be constructed. Arrangements 
have also been made for the appointment of an experienced 
and adequate supervising staff. Thus it is to be hoped that 
a third branch of the Royal Mint will soon be at-work in 
Australia, besides those two which have been so long estab- 
lished at Melbourne and Sydney. 

Nothing is more important to bankers than that the 
coinage of the country should be adequately maintained, 
both as to weight and standard quality, and Mr. Seymour's 
report assures us that every attention is being paid to these 
essential points. 


Li 
> 4 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN REVENUE.—The revenue of the colony of Western 
Australia during August amounted to £247,074, against £248,611 in 
August, 1896. The revenue from customs amounted to £107,364, against 
£95,833 in the same month of last year, and that from mining to £7,424, 
against £58,700. The latter sum included £40,507 transferred from the 
special account to which the survey and exemption fees had previously been 
credited. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement of the mineral products of the 
United States for the ten years ending 1895, derived from 
official sources, will be of interest to our readers, as showing 
the vast progress in the value of these productions which has 


taken place in that time :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—1886-1895. 



































$convertedas5 f. 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889 (a). 1890. 
PRODUCTs.—METALLIC. £ £ ZL £ £ 
Silver, coining value (d) . 10,200,000 | 10,670,000 | 11,839,000 | 13,279,397 | 14,092,929 
Gold, coining value (/) 7,000,000 6,600,000 6,635,000 6,5775348 6,569,000 
Copper(g)value at NewYork city 37305,530 4,223,183 6,766,791 5,381,562 6,169,759 
Other metallic products . 22,474,035 | 28,291,828 | 25,505,573 | 28,211,099 | 34,315,446 
Total value of metallic products | 42,979,565 | 49,785,011 | 50,746,364 | 53,449,406 | 61,147,134 
* » non-metallic ,,(2)| 46,017,754 | 54,208,264 | 57,239,523 | 56,516,644 | 62,555,300 
Estimated value of mineral 
products unspecified (aa) } 160,000 160,000 180,000 200,000 200,000 
Grand Total é 4| 89,157,319 | 104,153,275 | 108,165,887 | 110,166,050 | 123,902,434 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
PRODUCTS.— METALLIC. £ r; £ £ £ 
Silver, coining value (d) . 15,083,313 | 16,419,830 | 15,515,151 12,800,000 | 14,410,200. 
Gold, coining value (/) 6,635,000 6,600,000 7,190,000 7,900,000 9,322,000 
Copper(g)value at NewYork city 7,691,060 7,595,428 6,410,920 6,628,228 7,736,469 
Other metallic products 30,637,186 | 30,927,990 | 20,880,302 | 16,305,529 | 24,801,067 
Total value of metallic products | 60,046,559 | 61,543,248 | 49,996,373 | 43,633,757 | 56,269,736 
” » » non-metallic ,, (2) 64,353:769 67,986,123 64,649,889 61,643,534 67,976,409 
Estimated value of mineral 
products unspecified (aa) } 200,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Grand Total ° 4| 124,600,328 | 129,729,371 | 114,846,262 | 105,477,291 | 124,446,145 




















(a) The results for 1889, with the exception of cement, salt, zinc white, borax, bromine, 
and rutile, were obtained through the eleventh United States census. 
(d) $1°2929 per troy ounce. 


(/) $20°6718 ,, ,, 


” 


(g) Including copper made from imported pyrites, except in 1881, for which no returns 


are available for matte. 


(4) Including building materials and coal. 
(aa) Including building sand, glass sand, iron ore used as flux in lead smelting, tin ore, 
iridosenine, nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, sulphate of soda, and alum clays used by 


paper manufacturers. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


SomE ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY AND SURROUNDINGS. 


IX. 





)fE HAVE now arrived at a most important stage 
in the history of the Bank of England, the 
events connected with the closing years of the 
last century being some of the most critical 

ever experienced. 

It is difficult at this distance of time to realize that 
exactly one hundred years ago the Bank of England, whose 
credit has remained unshaken for more than two hundred years, 
should have been compelled to temporarily suspend cash pay- 
ments. We have seen how, during the first century of its 
existence, the manner in which the Bank emerged triumphant 
from all surrounding financial disasters without and within 
the country had gradually caused its credit to become simply 
unquestioned, and we know how, at the end of the second 
century of its history, that credit never possibly stood higher 
than it does to-day, and yet the fact remains that a century 
ago cash payments were for a while suspended. 

It must be apparent then to the most superficial observer 
that the Bank’s credit remaining thus unshaken, notwith- 
standing the suspension for a time of cash payments, such 
suspension was probably due to no ordinary cause or causes, 
and that there must have been something in the nature of the 
Bank’s embarrassments which differed from ordinary embar- 
rassments, and so explaining the speedy restoration of its 
credit and standing. A careful and impartial examination of 
the circumstances leading up to and affecting the Bank’s 


suspension will best show how far such a theory is correct. 
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Collotype by Waterlow & Sons Ltd. 
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Nowhere, perhaps, are the financial events leading up to 
the monetary panic of 1797 more faithfully depicted than in 
Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod’s History of Banking in Great 
Britain, which forms a section of that most useful work to 
which we have more than once had occasion to refer—A 
Fitstory of Banking in all Nations. Referring to the 
probable causes of the 1797 panic Mr. MacLeod says—“ Sir 
Francis Baring and Mr. Tooke, two financial authorities 
of the highest eminence, both agree that nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the financial. condition of the country 
during 1794 and part of 1795. Both agree that the circum- 
stances of the embarrassments which led to the catastrophe 
in 1797 began in the latter part of 1795. Mr. Tooke 
places the commencement rather earlier than Sir Francis 
Baring. He states that the winter of 1794-95 was one of 
the severest on record; and that, in the spring or summer 
of 1795, apprehensions began to be felt for the growing 
crops. The prices of all sorts of corn advanced rapidly. 
The spring of 1795 was. very cold and backward, the 
summer wet and stormy, and the harvest unusually late. 
Wheat, which was at 55s. in January, rose to 108s. in 
August. The same scarcity was general throughout Europe 
and America. France was in a still worse position than 
England; and the Government, still further to embarrass 
her and afford relief to England, seized all neutral vessels 
laden with corn and bound for France. It also employed 
agents to buy corn in the Baltic- ports, where its price 
had already been greatly raised in consequence of large 
purchases on account of the French Government.” 

It would not be too much to say that, during the period 
which we are now considering, events in the political world 
were taking place of a more stirring nature perhaps than have 
ever been recorded in history within so short a space of time. 
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During the years 1795-1815 Europe was the centre of what 


was practically one continuous war; a war in which this 
country was profoundly concerned, and which was largely the 
means of draining the monetary resources of the English 
people. 

An event such as the French Revolution at the close of 
the eighteenth century could scarcely fail to have anything 
but a far-reaching and disturbing effect. Not only were the 
various Powers concerned in attempts to check the fury of 
the democratic Republic in France, but the English people, 
alarmed at the mad outbreak of democratism in France, and 
fearing that its spirit might spread to their own domains, and 
seeing, moreover, that owing to the expenses of the war the 
coffers of the nation were being drained, commenced, gradually 
at first, but with increasing rapidity, to withdraw their gold 
from the various banks into private hoarding. 

The Prime Minister of England at this time was the 
Right Honourable William Pitt, a man of marvellous abilities 
and possessed with an indomitable will in carrying out such 
schemes as seemed to him to be for the good of the nation. 

Looking at past history with that calmness and impartiality 
which the distance of time renders possible, it is still difficult, 
on the abundant evidence existing, to escape from the con- 
clusion that it was largely due to the policy carried out at 
this time by William Pitt that the suspension of the Bank 
was due. To a very considerable extent, of course, it must 
be admitted that such policy was simply forced by the com- 
bination of circumstances, while, as will be shown later, the 
policy of the Bank itself, in the matter of reducing its 
discounts, may also possibly be called into question: but let 
the facts speak for themselves. 

It will be remembered that when the original Act 
incorporating the Bank was framed, one of its original pro- 
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visions—and a very wise one—was, that the Bank should not 
make any advances to the Government without the express 
permission of Parliament. In spite of this clause, however, 
a custom had become established for years by which the 
Bank advanced considerable amounts against such Treasury 
bills as were made payable on the Bank. Sensible that 
such transactions were of an irregular nature, the directors 
endeavoured to persuade the Government to bring in a clause 
which should indemnify the directors to make such advances 
to a limited amount. Not only was this clause introduced, but 
Mr. Pitt, who was quick to discern the opportunities afforded 
him thereby, pressed the Act through wethout any clause of 
limitation at all, “Never,” says MacLeod in the work 
we have already referred to, “had such a formidable engine 
been placed in the hands of a Minister. He was now armed 
with the unbounded power of drawing upon the Bank, with 
nothing to restrain him, unless the directors should take the 
audacious step of dishonouring his bills.) The Bank was 
henceforth entirely at his mercy, and then he plunged head- 
long into that reckless career of scattering English gold 
broadcast over Europe. No sooner had Mr. Pitt obtained 
this surreptitious power over the Bank than he set all 
bounds of moderation at defiance, and, sure of being able 
to command unlimited supplies at home, he proceeded to 
send over enormous amounts of specie to foreign Powers. 
In 1793 the subsidies and sums paid to foreign Governments 
amounted to £701,475. In 1794 the foreign subsidies were 
4£2,641,053; in 1795 they amounted to £6,253,140. These 
were, however, not the totals of the specie sent abroad on 
other accounts. In 1793 it was 42,715,233; in 1794, 
48,335,592; in 1795, 411,040,236.” 

Some idea may be gathered from the foregoing of the 
extent of the power obtained by the Prime Minister over 
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the directors of the Bank ; but it must not be supposed that 
such power was exercised without many earnest protests from 
the Bank parlour. So early as the 15th June, 1795, the 
directors informed the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
“it was their wish that he would settle his arrangements for 
the present year, so as not to depend on any further assist- 
ance from them; and that the stipulation for the further 
advances for payment of Treasury bills of exchange be 
strictly adhered to, as they could not allow it to exceed 
%500,000.” Again, on the 16th April following, we find that 
at a meeting of the Court, the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor were requested “to wait on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and express their uneasiness at being in advance 
for so long a period of from one-and-a-half to two millions 
on the Treasury bills.” It was also stated, “The Court 
cannot allow any disbursement exceeding £500,000; and 
they request the Chancellor of the Exchequer to order the 
same to be paid.” 

In spite, however, of promises from Mr. Pitt that these 
advances should not exceed the sum named, such promises 
were broken almost as speedily as made, and the history of 
the Bank at this time teems with correspondence between the 
Bank and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Warnings from 
the Bank to the Government that the continuance of loans 
to foreign nations, involving as they did a continued drain 
of specie from the country, might be fraught with disaster 
to the Bank, appear to have been almost unheeded by 
Mr. Pitt. “On the 18th November, 1796,” says Francis in 
his history of the Bank, “the Governor informed Mr. Pitt 
that gold was £4. 2s. per ounce, that the daily large drains 
of specie from the Bank filled the minds of the directors 


with serious apprehensions, and that he must not rely on any 
aid from them.” 
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Not only were these remonstrances unheeded, but in July 
of the following year we find Mr. Pitt making urgent 
application to the Bank for a present advance of £800,000 
on the Consolidated Fund. “I shall also,” adds Mr. Pitt, “be 
obliged to request a further advance of £800,000 on the 
same security in August”; while the conclusion of the letter 
making these requests—or, as they might almost more 
properly be called, demands, is in the following terms :—“ It 
gives me much concern to be obliged to apply for an 
accommodation to so large an extent; but I cannot too 
strongly represent how necessary it is for the public service.” 

To this request for accommodation the directors acceded, 
but in doing so they presented at the same time the following 
memorial, a document which in the judgment of posterity 
should acquit them from at least having made undue 
advances to the Government except under the most pressing 
circumstances, and for the public safety:— _ 

“The Court of Directors of the Bank of England, fully sensible of the 
alarming and dangerous situation of the public credit of this Kingdom, 
and deeply impressed by the communication made to them by the Right 
Honourable Wm. Pitt, are very willing and desirous to do everything in their 
power to support the national credit; but in complying with the request 
made to them by the Right Honourable Wm. Pitt, they think they should be 
wanting in their duty to the proprietors and to the public if that compliance 
was not accompanied with the following most serious and solemn remonstrance, 


which, for the. justification of their Court, they desire may be laid before his 
Majesty’s Cabinet :— 

“They beg leave to declare, that nothing could induce them, under the 
present circumstances, to comply with the demand now made upon them, 
but from the dread that their refusal might be productive of a greater evil ; 
and nothing but the extreme pressure and exigency of the case can in any 
shape justify them for acceding to the measure ; and they apprehend that in 
so doing they render themselves totally incapable of granting any further 
assistance to Government during the remainder of this year; and unable 
even to make the usual advances on the land and malt for the ensuing year, 
should those bills be passed before Christmas. They likewise consent to this 
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measure in a firm reliance that the repeated promises so frequently made to 
them, that the advances on the Treasury Bills should be completely done 
away, may be actually fulfilled at the next meeting of Parliament, and the 
necessary arrangements taken to prevent the same from ever happening again, 
as they conceive it to be an unconstitutional mode of raising money, what 
they are not warranted by their charter to consent to, and an advance always 
extremely inconvenient to themselves.” 


While these negotiations and correspondence were passing 
between the Government and the Bank, the drain of specie 
from the country was steadily increasing ; and as a consequent 
effect the system of hoarding within the country grew 
apace. The directors were therefore at this time between 
two fires. With a Government in desperate circumstances 
on one side clamouring for aid, and the public on the other 
hand also eager for more banking facilities, their task, it must 
be admitted, was an arduous one. Their action in supporting 
the Government at a moment when the very existence of 
England as a nation was at stake in the protracted European 
wars has never really been seriously called in question, and 
the only point perhaps in their policy at this time which calls 
for criticism is the curtailment of discounts which they deemed 
it wise to make. 


On the last day of the year 1795 the following notice was 
posted in the discount office :— 


‘BANK OF ENGLAND. 
“ 31st December, 1795. 
* Pursuant to an order of the Court of Directors 
‘NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 

“That no bills will be taken in for discount at this office after 12 o’clock 
at noon, or notes after 12 o’clock on Wednesday. 

“That in future, whenever the bills sent in for discount shall in any day 
amount to a larger sum than it shall be resolved to discount on that day, a 
pro raté proportion of such bills in each parcel as are not otherwise objection- 
able will be returned to the person sending in the same, without regard to 


the respectability of the party sending in the bills, or the solidity of the bills = 
themselves. . 


“The same regulation will be observed as to the notes.” 
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It is scarcely within our province in this brief sketch of 
the Bank’s history to discuss at length the wisdom or other- 
wise of this policy of the curtailment of the discounts to the 
public.. Many authorities of the period urged that the rush 
for specie was greatly increased thereby, and that had it not 
been for such action the Bank might never have suspended. 
As an argument in favour of this criticism it was pointed out 
that in 1793 there was a drain of bullion much heavier than 
in 1796-7, at which time the directors had raised their dis- 
counts with the result that cash and bullion shortly afterwards 
increased. 

Of course there is little doubt that theoretically such 
criticism was on the right lines; though it may be pointed 
out that the circumstances of 1792-3 and those of the latter 
period differed very considerably. Politics were in a com- 
paratively tranquil condition, and the directors of the Bank 
were not then beset by a Government which threatened to 
require almost all their resources. 

At the beginning of 1797 European politics assumed a 
still more threatening aspect, and fears of an actual invasion 
were freely rumoured. The drain of specie continued. “In 
March, 1796,” says Francis, “the stock of bullion was 
42,972,000. By June it had fallen to £2,582,000. In 
September it lowered to £2,532,000. In December it was 
42,508,000 ; and on the 25th February, 1797, it had fallen to 
41,272,000.” 


On the 24th of February di Bank sought advice and 
assistance from the Government, who had been the main 
instrument in rendering such assistance necessary. The 
following Sunday, the 26th, a Cabinet Council was held at 
Whitehall, the King himself being present, when the following 
resolution was passed. 
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“ At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, February 26th, 1797, 
by the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council : 

“Upon the representation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stating 
that from the results of the information which he had received, and of the 
inquiries which it has been his duty to make, respecting the effects of the 
unusual demand for specie that has been made upon the metropolis, in 
consequence of ill-founded or exaggerated alarms in different parts of the 
country ; it appears, that unless some measure is immediately taken, there 
may be reason to apprehend a want of a sufficient supply of cash to 
answer the exigencies of the public service. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the board, that it is indispensably necessary for the public service, that the 
directors of the Bank of England should forbear issuing any cash in payment, 
until the sense of parliament can be taken on that subject, and the proper 
measures adopted thereupon for maintaining the means of circulation and 
supporting the public and commercial credit of the Kingdom at this impor- 
tant conjuncture ; and it is ordered that a copy of this minute be transmitted 
to the directors of the Bank of England, and they are hereby required, on 
the grounds of the exigency of the case, to conform thereto until the sense 
of parliament can be taken as aforesaid.” 

The scene in the Bank on the following morning may be 
imagined. Copies of the notice passed by the Cabinet ‘on 
the previous day were posted on the walls, and later in the 
day the following notice was circulated and advertised in the 
daily papers :— 

‘* BANK OF ENGLAND, 
“ February 27th, 1797. 

** In consequence of an order of his Majesty’s Privy Council, notified to 
the Bank last night, a copy of which is hereunto annexed, the governor, 
deputy-governor, and directors of the Bank of England think it their duty 
to inform the proprietors of the Bank stock, as well as the public at large, 
that the general concerns of the Bank are in a most affluent and prosperous 
situation, and such as to preclude every doubt as to the security of its notes. 
The directors mean to continue their usual discounts for the accommodation 
of the commercial interest, paying the amount in bank notes, and the 
dividend warrants will be paid in the same manner.” 


In our next issue we shall refer to some of the after 
consequences of the Bank’s suspension, and the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act ; but in this place, and in connection 
with the reassuring statements made in the foregoing circular, 
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it may be mentioned that a subsequent examination of 
the Bank’s position by a committee of inspection thoroughly 
bore testimony to these statements, a balance being shown in 
favour of the Bank at the date of suspension of no less than 
43,826,890. This will be readily seen from the following 
statement afterwards issued :— 


ACCOUNT OF THE FINANCES OF THE BANK ON THE 25TH OF 
FEBRUARY, 1797. 





Dr. Cr. 
Bank notes . ; 3 . £8,640,250 Bills, notes, cash, etc. . - £4,176,080 
Drawing accounts . : . 2,389,600 Exchequer bills i . - 8,228,000 
Exchequer bills deposited + 1,676,000 Lands and tenements . . 65,000 
Unpaid dividends . : - 983,730 Money lent to East India 
Bank stock dividends unclaimed 45,150 Company on Annuities of 
Dividends unclaimed, East 41,200,000 . i ‘ + 700,000 

India Company Annuities . 10,210 Stamps . : ° ° . 1,510 
Sundry small sums unclaimed . 1,330 Navy bills ‘ ; . ‘ 15,890 
Due from chief cashier on loan American debentures ‘ . 54,150 

1797. 7 ‘ ; 17,060 Petty cash in the house . . 5,320 
Unpaid Irish dividends . ‘i 1,460 Sundry articles A ‘ ° 24,150 
Unpaid imperial loan. . 5,600 Navy 5 percents. . ° - 795,800 
Balance in favour of Bank - 3,826,890 5 percents. 1797 . : - 1,000,000 

Treasury bills paid for Govern- 
ment . ° . ° + 1,512,270 
Loan to Government. - 376,000 
Bills unpaid. : . 88,120 
Treasury and Exchequer ft s 740 
Interest on different sums lent 
to Government . : - 554,250 
£17,597,280 417,597,280 











(Zo be continued.) 


& 
<> 





New Huncarian Loan.—With reference to the new Hungarian Loan, it 
is stated that the contract for the issue has been concluded by the Hungarian 
Government with a financial group, comprising Messrs. Rothschild, the 
Creditanstalt of Vienna, the Disconto-Gesellschaft, and Messrs. Bleichréder. 
The total amount of the loan, which is to be issued at 3%4 per cent., is 
100,000,000 f7., 60,000,000 77. of which were paid in upon the signing of the 
agreement. The further sum of 34,500,000 77. is to be remitted by the 
spring of next year. The actual issue is expected to take place during this 
current month. 
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Hotes and Comments. 








IN THE course of his recent investigations into 
the extent of the borrowing facilities within the reach 
of very small farmers and other classes of producers 
in Ireland, Mr. Ascroft, M.P., has contrived “a double debt to pay.” 
He has demonstrated the practical disappearance of the gombeen 
man, and he has dealt a severe blow to the old fallacy that banks in 
the United Kingdom, in contrast to those of certain Continental 
states, cater only for the upper and middle classes, leaving small 
producers to the mercy of the money-lender. Taking Mayo, Sligo, 
Roscommon, and the adjacent counties as his field of operations, 
Mr. Ascroft has found that the facilities afforded by the Irish banks 
to small borrowers are both ample in scope and extremely moderate 
ds to terms. Thousands of very small bills, ranging from £2 
upwards, are discounted at 5 per cent. for customers and 6 per cent. 
for non-customers. Inthe enormous majority of instances the bills 
so discounted are punctually paid at maturity. When renewals are 
necessary they are met with promptitude ; very few cases have arisen 
in which the banks have found it necessary to sue upon them, and 
the losses incurred have been exceedingly few and insignificant. If 
English provincial banks would follow more closely the lead given 
by these Irish institutions, we should hear very little more of the 
need for peoples’ banks of the Continental type. 


BANKING FOR 
THE MASSES. 


cuisines THIS reference to the Inland Revenue authorities 
OF recalls another matter which needs attention, and 
COMPANIES. that is the peculiar method in which the names of 
new companies are registered at Somerset House. A customer asks 
his bankers to find out whether a certain company is registered, and, if 
so, to ascertain certain particulars about it; or a similar request comes 
to the head office from a branch. Suppose, purely for the sake of 
illustration, that the name of the company as given to the bank is 
Peebles & Sons. The bank sends to Somerset House to ascertain 
the particulars required, and finds no such company registered under 
the letter “P.” On communicating again with the customer or 
branch, he is told that the title of the company is A. M. Peebles & 
Sons, and he eventually finds it registered under the letter “A.” 
Where a company is fairly well known, as in the instance here given, 
the inconvenience is not great, for a reference to a daily paper will 
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give the full title of the concern ; but where the company is a smaller 
one, this method of indexing by the initials of Christian names is 
very trying. Without altering the method of registration, which has 
its advantages, it would be very easy, one would think, to provide a 
cross index of surnames which would do away with any difficulty of 
reference. 

SCOTLAND is earning an unenviable distinction 
for its forgeries. Forgery is, of course, the act of the 
accomplished and the educated. It is accounted a 
gentleman’s crime for this reason. Why there should be such a 
succession of forgeries as we read of in Scotland is difficult to under- 
stand or explain, except on the well-known principle that it never 
rains but it pours. Let us look at a few of these criminal acts. 
Some months ago a series of alleged forgeries, extending over a 
number of years, was reported as having taken place at Kilmarnock 
in connection with a representative of one of the leading banks there. 
There was a hurried flight to foreign parts of a person who is to be 
charged with the deed on his return, under custody, to this country. 
The amount at stake is variously estimated at from £12,000 to 
16,000. At Coatbridge two banks are alleged to have been forged 
upon, to the extent of £6,000 to 47,000, by a man who discounted 
bills with them, and for whose apprehension a warrant has been 
granted. The fraud was discovered in this way: two bills, on 
becoming due, were not met, and the bank which was implicated 
communicated with the firm in question, who stated that they had 
not signed the bills. By this time the defaulter had got out of the 
way, and is believed to be now in foreign parts. Speculation is said 
to have been at the bottom of it all. The last forgery hails from 
Aberdeen, and is the product of “a lady,” strange to say. The 
circumstances in connection with the forgery are that an unknown 
lady got from a firm of wholesale grocers in the city a cheque for £2 
on their bank account ; that by some means she altered the figures 
to £320 odds; that she presented the cheque at the office of one of 
the banks in Aberdeen, and received the amount represented on it, 
the money being: paid mostly in gold—a suspicious circumstance in 
Scotland, where paper is the order of the day and gold the exception. 
As may be supposed, “ the lady” has not been seen since. Rather a 
clever forgery some will say. The French method of scrutinizing 
cheques through a magnifying glass before payment will have to be 
adopted if this sort of thing is to go on. The danger of giving 
cheques to unknown persons, even of the other sex, is also to be 
guarded against. 

VOL. LXIV. 34 


BANK FORGERIES 
IN SCOTLAND. 
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COMPANIES and corporations are popularly sup- 
posed to have no conscience, and yet very awkward 
questions of conscience often crop up in dealings 
between banks and the public. A customer dies, for example, and 
on probate being exhibited a little later the bank accountant notices 
that the sum declared for duty is actually smaller than the amount of 
the cash balance which he is asked to transfer from the deceased 
customer’s account. If the discrepancy is mentioned to the executors, 
they are sometimes disposed to take offence, and have been known to 
suggest, with very little circumlocution, that the bank had better 
mind its own business. If, on the other hand, the accountant, saying 
nothing to the representatives of the deceased, were to communicate 
with Somerset House, the fat would be in the fire at once, naturally. 


BANKERS AND 
PROBATE. 


THIS being a predicament which has occurred several times, the 


advice of the Institute of Bankers was sought some time since as to 
the best course for the banker to pursue under the circumstances. 


The Inland Revenue authorities, to whom the secretary of the 
institute referred the matter, of course replied that although no 
statutory penalty could be enforced against the banker for omitting 
to compare the amounts, the comparison ought to be made. From 
the official standpoint this view is correct enough, but it places the 
banker in an embarrassing position. If he notifies the discrepancy 
to his customer or to Somerset House, he runs the ‘risk of losing a 
good account, and, perhaps, a valuable connection, whilst if, 
metaphorically speaking, he evades the issue by putting his telescope 
to his blind eye, he may be conniving at a fraud on the revenue. 
The best way out of the difficulty is for the banker to assume, as in 
nine cases out of ten he safely may, that the difference between the 
two amounts consists of sums standing to his late customer’s credit, 
but not really belonging to him—trust moneys, for instance. This 
way of solving the problem has the advantage of being charitable as 
well as politic. 

THE adaptiveness of the Japanese has extended 
to banking institutions, and they have studied Con- 
tinental and British systems to some purpose. This, 
however, does not prevent them working on Japanese methods in 
theirown country. At present the number of their banks is increasing 
rapidly, and has been for a few years back. Many of these establish- 
ments have small capitals, and some have less than £1,500. Within 
four years the number of banks has increased from 763 to 1,430—that 


JAPANESE 
BANKS. 
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is, has nearly doubled. The result is that amalgamation is strongly 
urged, as such capitals are much too small to stand a strain. Japan 
will no doubt prefer to form an experience of its own rather than 
accept the experience of others. The average nominal capital of the 
banks is less than £25,000 for each bank. We shall watch to see if 
the Japs have the good sense to cultivate consolidation. 


eine Onvien THERE is probably no subject more frequently 
VERSUS and keenly discussed by members of the staff of 
BRANCHES. banks with many branches than the question of 
whether, taking everything into consideration, it is better to be at a 
branch or head office. Amongst branch men the opinion seems to 
be fairly general that the head office is to be preferred ; that members 
of the head office staff have a better time, are better paid, and have a 
greater chance of a successful career than their colleagues in outlying 
districts. 


THIS VIEW of the matter is distinctly open to question. Where 
the head office is in London, the difference between the salaries there 
and those at branches is, in most cases, more than swallowed up by 
the greater expense involved in living in the metropolis. With 


regard to work, whatever may be the case with regard to actual 
hours, it is the pace that kills, and the average head office man works 
at far greater pressure than the average branch man. As to prospect, 
it is more than doubtful whether an able man at a small branch, 
coming into constant contact with the manager, is not likely to get 
on faster than if he were at head office, where, it is true, he may 
possibly come under the notice of the chief officers of the bank, but 
where it is also possible that he may be lost in the crowd. One thing 
is certain, men at small branches have infinitely more opportunity of 
learning their business thoroughly than most of their colleagues at 
the centre of affairs. Probably one of the best ways to get on is to 
begin at a branch, and be transferred to head office later on. The 
difficulty is to get the transfer effected. 


ENGLISH BANK ° ENGLISH and Scottish bank-bred youths are wont 
CLERKS IN THE to go to Africa amongst other places. The climate 
NATIONAL BANK . . . 
OF THE is good and the pay not bad. Promotion is more 
TRANSVAAL. rapid than at home. A good many bank officers 
were picked up by the Bank of the Tranvaal at the time of its 
establishment, and for obvious reasons. The Dutch are more pastoral 
than financial, and when gold came a bank was needed. Hence the 


employment of the Uitlander in a banking capacity. Now, alas! 
34° 
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the tables are being turned against the latter. So it would seem, for 
in the Transvaal Volksraad a memorial was read recently “against 
the employment of persons other than naturalised burghers in the 
offices of the National Bank.” Some of the members, it is said, 
spoke especially strongly against the employment of English clerks. 
Whether the English included the Scottish is not mentioned. 
Threatened men enjoy proverbially a lengthened existence, and 
President Kruger is too astute, let us hope, to give our compatriots 
what Carlyle termed “ their mittimus to chaos,” in view of their use- 
fulness to him and his country. 


a 
— 





Go_p OvuTPuT OF THE WorLD.—A rapid increase in the output of the 
yellow metal is shown by the estimates of Mr. Preston, the director of the 
American Mint. His final figures place the gold production for 1896 at 
$205,000,000 ; while his preliminary estimate for 1897 is $240,000,000, or an 
increase of $35,000,000. Mr. Preston anticipates that during the current 
year the United States: will produce $7,000,000 more than in 1896, South 
Africa an increase of $12,000,000, Mexico of $2,000,000, and Russia of 
$3,000,000. Some $6,000,000 are also expected to be contributed during 
1897 from the Klondyke placers. It is believed that by the close of the 
present century the world’s product will exceed $300,000,000, or over 
£,60,000,000 sterling. 


THE Worip’s WHEAT PropuctTion.—The Hungarian Minister of 
Agriculture, in his annual estimate of the world’s wheat production, states 
that this year it will amount to 2,142,245,000 bushels, as against 2,340,988,000 
bushels last year, a diminution of over 191,000,000 bushels. Several 
producing countries, which in previous years yielded a surplus, will this year 
be compelled to rely on imports for a part of their requirements. For 
instance, Turkey in Europe, which in 1896 produced 45,400,000 bushels, can 
this year only supply 28,375,000 bushels, while Australia and Egypt show 
deficits between production and consumption of 2,812,000 bushels and 
8,796,000 bushels. The Russian Empire shows the considerable decrease of 
16,741,000 bushels in her exporting capabilities this year ; but, on the other 
hand, Hungary and the Danubian States have made rather better returns than 
were expected. The United States will have 182,167,000 bushels to export, 
against 436,975,000 bushels in 1896. The total production of that country 
is placed at 492,306,000 bushels, while the United States official estimates of 
the crop were 462,000,000 bushels, and those of commercial circles 75,000,000 
bushels more. Canada can part with 20,997,000 bushels, her crop being 
placed at 51,075,000 bushels, as against 49,653,000 bushels in 1896. France, 
on the other hand, will need, in addition to her home crop, 85,125,000 
bushels, Great Britain 192,950,000 bushels, and Austria 56,750,000 bushels. 
A diminution of 39,725,000 bushels is also shown in the rye crop of the world 
for the current year. 
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Monetary Review. 


Bank Rate Effective.—The India Council’s Difficulties.—Greece and the 
Powers.— The Rise in American Rails.— Brazil and South America.— 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


BANK RATE EFFECTIVE. 


HE money market was in an expectant and very sensitive 
mood last month. Remembering their experiences of 
last September, when they found themselves with 
their portfolios full of bills taken at low rates in 
the face of a rising Bank rate, the discount houses 

adopted an extremely cautious policy, and watched with an appre- 

hensive eye for any symptom that might betoken the approach of 
dear money. The conditions under which they were obliged to draw 
inferences and make forecasts were extremely puzzling. In September, 

1896, the directors of the Bank raised the official rate at a time 

when the reserve stood at 432,379,677, and the stock of coin and 

bullion at £42,721,027. Now, since at the end of August these 

items were respectively represented by 424,568,642 and 435,772,737, 

it might be argued that a rise in the Bank rate was already over-due. 

It was true that the private deposits had also declined from 

£50,346,620 to 439,118,317, but it is not the proportion of reserve 

to immediate and obvious liabilities that usually determines the 
quéstion of an advance in the official rate, and the data of the 
problem were further confused by the existence of an unknown 
quantity in the shape of the Japanese balance, which, though it was 
known to have been materially reduced, eluded the desire of calcula- 
tors to follow its exact movements by being included in the aggregate 
of the “ other” deposits. The market could thus only grope its way 
to the conclusion that last year’s precedent could not be taken as an 
accurate guide, since the long spell of cheap money had then urged 
the Bank directors to make an early demonstration as a reminder; 
yet, if the policy of caution that was so highly approved of last year 
was to be continued, an advance in the official rate had to be 
calculated on as an almost immediate possibility. As a natural 
consequence—especially when the demand for bar gold became 
strong enough to cause small, but steady, purchases from the Bank 

—bill-brokers at the beginning of each week put their rate up to 

about 2% per cent., or 2 per cent. “ subject to half the rise,” and then 

let it down to, or just below, 2 per cent. when Thursday morning 
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passed without the expected announcement. As far as can be judged 
from their action, the Bank directors have reason to be satisfied with 
the present state of their resources, and are well content with the 
position that brings them in plenty of discounting business at the 
official rate. At any rate, they disappointed the market every week 
by maintaining their quotation at 2 per cent. ; and an interesting new 
departure was taken, namely, the chief discounting houses were 
informed that the Bank would discount bills of ninety days’ date, 
the previous limit having been sixty days; so that recent rumours, 
which credited the Bank with the intention of adding to its holding of 
bills, appear to have been well-founded. Our usual table shows the 
following movements :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 


Floating Bank Date of 
Money. Three Four Six Rate. Alteration. 
Months | Months. | Months. 








ho wo he % he 





Aug. 23,1897 . «| 4-2 | He | 2 | - 2 | May 13, 1897 
Sept. 22, 1897 3-3 1} 23 2} 24 | *Sept. 23, 1897 
Movement . . .| +4 +H | +3 +} +4 























The supply of floating money in the market has been excessively 
abundant, as the discounting business done by the Bank has increased 
it considerably. Moreover, when the issue of 2% million Treasury 
bills was announced by the India Council, Lombard Street assumed 
that the Bank would borrow this sum from the Council, when it was 
paid over; instead of which the Council proceeded to lend it in 
the market at I per cent., so that the expected “squeeze” was 
averted. Short money being thus abundant, the discount market is 
beginning to ask itself whether it is a profitable policy to allow so 
much of its business to be transferred to the Bank, and keener 
competition for bills has been reported lately. With regard to the 
position in the bullion market, there is still a very strong demand for 
bar gold and heavy-weight sovereigns, chiefly on continental account, 
though some small purchases have been made for shipment to 
India. The usual Egyptian demand has begun to show itself, and 
though it is estimated that about 2% millions will be required this year 
for that quarter, it must be remembered that these estimates are very 
untrustworthy, and that last year the anticipation was found to have 
been greatly exaggerated. The uncertain question of shipments to 





* The change in Bank rate made at the moment of going to press, and subsequent to the foregoing remarks. 
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the United States is still the key to the situation. It is complicated 
by movements of securities, with which we will deal later on, and 
other confusing elements, but the opinion of well-informed experts 
inclines to the view that the amount will not be large, and that the 
movement will not begin for the present. It must be remembered, 
however, that an amount which is small from the point of view of 
the size of international trade balances, may well look considerable 
when deducted from the Bank of England’s reserve, and there is 
much to be said for the expectation that the beginning of gold 
exports to the States will be the signal for an advance in the Bank 
rate. The expected Japanese demand for gold has not yet shown 
itself to any appreciable extent, but as the second and third instalments 
of the recently issued loan will be paid over to the Bank to the 
credit of the Japanese at the end of September and October, the 
possibility of fairly heavy purchases on Japanese account must not 
be lost sight of altogether. 


THE INDIA COUNCIL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


The finances of our unfortunate Indian Empire, which has been 
afflicted at once with the three scourges—famine, pestilence and 
war—between which King David was mercifully allowed to choose, 
have afforded a subject of melancholy interest during the past month. 
The whole question of the policy of closing the Indian mints to the 
free coinage of silver is dealt with elsewhere in our pages by 
Mr. Hermann Schmidt, whose authority as an expert in exchange is 
only tempered by his prominence as a pronounced Bimetailist. With- 
out, however, trespassing on the historical side of the question dealt 
with by Mr. Schmidt, a few words on its immediate monetary aspects 
may not be out of place. It has been evident for some months that 
the very large outlay in India entailed upon the Government by the 
three crowning misfortunes that it had to meet, combined with the 
accompanying difficulties of collecting revenue, were bound to 
diminish its power of meeting its obligations here by the sale of 
Council drafts on India. With all its available resources required for 
the exigencies of the moment, the Government had less and less to 
spare to meet the collection of drafts sold in London. The number 
of bills offered was accordingly reduced steadily, until early in 
September the market was startled by the announcement that the 
sale of drafts was suspended altogether for not less than ten weeks. 
The critics to whom every action of the India Council is necessarily a 
blunder, at once seized upon this announcement, and stigmatized it 
as a fresh attempt on the part of the Government to screw up the 
price of the rupee by artificial means, regardless of the consequences 
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to Indian trade and the Indian money market. There is only too much 
reason to believe, however, that the announcement was not prompted 
by Machiavelian policy, but compelled by dire necessity; for the 
straits to which the Government was reduced, in order to pay its way 
in India, were proved a few days later by the appearance of the 
Council as a buyer of drafts in London, thus completely reversing its 
usual relation with the market here. Tenders were invited of bills 
on India to the amount of a crore of rupees, and as Lombard 
Street immediately assumed that no bills would be offered except at 
a rate which would allow the tenderers to cover the drafts by ship- 
ments of gold, a new drain was thus expected to be added to the 
demands on the Bank of England’s bullion store. As it turned out, 
however, the Council was supplied with its crore’s worth of bills at 
16,,d. and 164;d@. per rupee, and these rates did not allow of a profit 
on shipments of gold from London, though the state of the Australian 
exchange made it possible that sovereigns might be sent direct from 
that quarter. And even this fillip to the exchange had a merely 
temporary effect, which wore off almost immediately, with the result 
that, as we write, the Indian rates are quoted at about 153{d., and 
the Promised Land, stocked with a substantial reserve of gold, and 
endowed with the immediate possibility of a gold standard, seems to 
be as far off as ever. 

The two obvious results, which were at once predicted as bound to 
follow the Council’s change of position, immediately verified expecta- 
tions. The Indian money market became stringent, owing to the 
cessation of the replenishment of the currency by the collection of the 
Council’s drafts sold here, and the Banks of Bengal and Bombay 
advanced their rates of discount to 6 per cent. And, on the other 
hand, the Council was obliged to increase its sterling obligations in 
London by selling Treasury bills. These bills—to the amount of 
2% millions—were successfully placed, all at twelve months’ date, 
at an average rate of about 254 per cent., and it now remains to be 
seen how long the Indian Government will be enabled to meet the 
charges of the moment by the extraordinary measures that it has 
been forced to adopt. Prospects for the future are daily improving, 
especially since the fall of bountiful rains has ensured—apart from 
possible accidents in the future—a plentiful harvest in the north-west. 
The plague appears to have been practically stamped out, and the war, 
though still a cruelly expensive drain on the Empire’s resources, is at 
least being localized. It has been whispered in the City that the 
Indian Government has been hampered, both in financial matters 
and in the conduct of the war, by the captious interference of 
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the Home authorities. Without accepting these rumours, we may 
perhaps be allowed to express the hope that the Home Government 
will act on this very trying occasion with the fullest, and even with 
extravagant, generosity towards the Indian Government, and accept, 
as an Imperial burden, any proportion of the expenses of the war 
that can, by the most liberal interpretation, be brought within the 
scope of the British Treasury. If the outburst of Imperialist feeling 
that showed itself at the time of the Jubilee meant anything better 
than approbation of a well-managed pageant, the British taxpayer 
should have no objection to making good the losses of a country which 
has contributed so vast a share to the prosperity of our trade and the 
glory of our Imperial prestige. 


GREECE AND THE POWERS. 


To business men, accustomed to talk as little, and do as much, 
as possible, the monotonous history of the negotiations at Constanti- 
nople has seemed either laughable or disgusting, according to 
individual temperament. All this interminable bowing and scraping 
and ambassadorial circumlocution is, presumably, essential to the 
prosecution of diplomatic endeavours according to the principles laid 
down by the inventors of this mysterious science ; but the spectacle 
of these highly-trained experts arguing and straw-splitting for the 
mere fun of the thing reminds one irresistibly of the story of the 
Oxford don, who, on being told by two undergraduates that they had 
sat up the whole night discussing the unthinkability of the impossible, 
or some other such philosophical problem, replied, “ There’s never an 
end to a discussion between two fools; if there’d been a man of any 
sense in the room, he’d have settled the matter in three minutes, and 
then you could have gone to bed like sensible Christians.” The matter 
was further complicated by a tussle between British and German 
diplomacy, which appears to have ended in a victory for the latter ; 
seeing that Lord Salisbury’s object was to hasten the evacuation of 
Thessaly, it was evident he was bound to give way before any 
opponent who replied with a nom possumius, and was content to wait. 
But it cannot be said that German contentions were by any means 
unreasonable. To expect the Turk to retire from Thessaly before 
he had received a penny of his indemnity was like expecting a 
creditor to give back the securities of an utterly untrustworthy debtor 
before he had got his money back. And the claims of the holders of 
the existing obligations of Greece, who have already had their interest 
scaled down to the extent of 70 per cent., are certainly worthy of 
consideration when they contend that the raising of the indemnity 
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loan should be made the occasion for applying the foreign control of 
Greek finance to existing, as well as future, liabilities. As to this 
question of foreign control, a good deal of nonsense has been talked 
about Greek sensitiveness, and the damage done to wounded national 
pride. Greece decided to try to make an omelette, and it now 
discovers to its surprise that the process involves the fracture of egg- 
shells, and the spoilt child of Europe is learning the bitter lesson that 
the consequences of folly are as inevitable as nightfall. There is, 
moreover, good reason to believe that foreign control of the finances 
will be welcomed by the taxpayer and the ordinary citizen, who is 
disgusted to find that the resources of his country have been wasted 
by maladministration and corruption; the protests and pathetic 
appeals that make such a din are inspired largely by the politicians, 
who foresee the curtailment of their perquisites. Before we leave the 
subject, however, we may, perhaps, suggest that the English 
enthusiasts, journalistic, parliamentary and other, who were largely 
responsible for the war by misleading the Greek public into the belief 
that opinion here was so strongly on their side that the Government 
would be bound to intervene, might now come forward, and by large 
subscriptions make some effort to lift Greece out of the hole into 
which they helped to put her. As the philosophical beggar remarked, 
“ A tanner in money down buys more than fifty pounds’ worth of 
sympathy.” It is satisfactory to note, however, that the preliminary 
articles of peace are at last signed, and that the way is apparently 
clear for the completion ‘of the necessary financial arrangements. 


THE RISE IN AMERICAN RAILS. 


The stock markets last month were deplorably uninteresting, the 
only departments which provided any sensation being those in which 
American and Canadian railway issues are dealt in. Persistent sales 
by real holders of American securities on this side have continued, 
though their volume diminished as the clearing-out process began to 
complete itself: it is, indeed, estimated that 15 to 20 millions sterling 
worth of securities have been sent across the Atlantic. Any such 
estimate is obviously, from the nature of the case, a mere guess, but 
there is no doubt that the debt that we shall owe the United States 
for bread-stuffs has already been largely offset by sales of securities. 
During the last week or two, however, the temptation afforded by 
the continued rise has been too strong for the British speculator, and, 
as usual, he is beginning to “take a hand” on the top of a twenty. 
dollar rise. With the ultimate results to his own pocket of this 
policy we are not at present concerned, but it is interesting to observe 
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that it has already had a marked effect upon the course of the 
American exchange, which broke sharply as soon as the demand for 
bills to meet shipments of securities began to slacken. At the time 
of writing, however, the exchange is still well above gold-point, and 
though shipments from Paris to the United States are already hinted 
at as immediately probable, experts consider these reports to be 
premature. In the meantime, with the commercial and financial 
balance in its favour, the American public seems to be more 
determined than ever to consider its currency system as perfectly 
sound. The Republic never had a better opportunity for putting its 
house in order, but the existence of prosperity, instead of being seized 
on as making the path of reform easy, is triumphantly pointed to as 
a proof that all is for the best, and that would-be reformers are un- 
patriotic croakers who are blind to the beauties of the system which 
permits industry to flourish. It is forgotten that a magnificent 
harvest, synchronizing with scarcity in other parts of the world, is a 
trump-card that Brother Jonathan cannot expect to have dealt to him 
every year. 
BRAZIL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


A step towards the reorganization of the finances of Brazil was 
taken by the signing of an offer on the part of an Anglo-German 
syndicate, by the terms of which 5 millions sterling were to be 
handed over to the Brazilian Government, the revenues of the 
Central Railway being pledged as security for the loan. The arrange- 
ments made were very complicated, and no authoritative news has 
yet been received as to the acceptance of the syndicate’s terms by 
the Brazilian Government. We understand, however, that the offer 
is regarded as practically certain to be taken, and that the terms 
include the working of the railway by English engineers, which will, 
it is hoped, cause a great improvement, both in efficiency and 
economy. The announcement that this offer had been made caused 
a sharp rise in the Rio exchange, which was not, however, maintained, 
and Brazilian loans also advanced, though a certain amount of 
manipulation was suspected. Among the other South American 
States, Uruguay has made peace with the rebels, and a loan to cover 
the expenses of the war, which was refused by English bankers, has 
been covered locally. The Argentine Republic has been threatened 
by locusts, and the crops are in some danger, though very contra- 
dictory reports are received on the subject. And Venezuela has 
declared that it is unable to remit the interest on its external debt. 
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FOREIGN TRADE, ETC. 


The August Board of Trade returns showed a marked decline in 
the exports, chiefly owing to the operation of the new tariff in the 
United States: the decrease amounted to 1% millions, or 7°6 per 
cent. On the other hand, the imports increased by 2°7 per cent., and 
the exports of foreign and colonial merchandise by 10°4 per cent. It 
is, however, very satisfactory to note that in spite of this diminution 
in our export trade, and in spite of the engineering dispute, which is 
paralyzing important industries at home, the railway companies’ 
traffic returns still show a consistent series of increases. Owing, 
principally, to the continued rise in wheat, prices of commodities have 
again tended in the upward direction, and our index number is 2,232, 
as compared with 2,172 for the preceding month. 


SILVER. 


We refer elsewhere to the various causes which have affected the 
silver market during the past month, and it only remains therefore to 
be noted here that, at the time of writing, the price for bars is 274d. 
per oz., as compared with 24d. the same date in August. 
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New ZEALAND BANKING.—Some statistics relating to banking in the 
colony during the period ending June 3oth are given in the Mew Zealand 
Times. The figures, at the time the mail left, had not been officially pub- 
lished, but we may take it the information is correct. It appears that the 
increase in. deposits arising from the sales of produce, which usually augment 
the returns of the quarter, is represented by an addition of £147,957. The 
advances have also increased by £58,064. The total liabilities amount to 
415,703,400, against £15,641,906 for the March quarter, or an increase of 
£51,494. Compared with the same quarter of last year, the average liabilities 
show an increase of £56,584 and the assets an increase of £603,889. 
Referring to the finances of the Bank of New Zealand, our contemporary 
remarks :—“ As regards the Bank of New Zealand, we understand the assets 
would show a much larger increase but for recent writings-off and certain 
entries in relation to the Estates Company. The bank’s deposits and note 
circulation have increased, but the Government balances have decreased 
heavily, owing no doubt to the advances made to settlers under the Advances 
to Settlers Act. The ‘bills discounted’ show a fair increase and the 
‘Government securities’ an increase of £416,703, while the other advances 
are altered since last year beyond recognition. We are informed, however, 
that local business advances have increased, and we may be permitted to 
make a shrewd guess that some of the Assets Board debentures are held out- 
side the colony.” 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 

LTHOUGH the net aggregate movement in the value of 
public securities during September is comparatively 
slight, and scarcely indicates any very decided tendency, 
the nature of such fluctuations as have taken place is 
instructive as furnishing a true index of the course of 

business during the month. From the following details it will be 
seen that upon our list of representative securities the total net 
gain is about one million sterling :-— 


Aggregate value of 325 representative securities on Aug. 19th, 1897 £3,260,729,000 
” ” ” Sept. 20th, 1897 £3,261,819,000 


Increase . . é ; 41,090,000 


The principal feature has undoubtedly been the very marked 
advance in American railroad securities, and in some of the railways 
in British possessions, such as the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. In these markets the initiative 
has largely come from New York operators; but there is at the 
same time rather more activity to report on the part of English 
speculators than was the case a month ago. 

In marked contrast to the upward movement in American 
securities has been the depreciation in English rails. So far as the 
ordinary stocks are concerned, the slight fall in values is scarcely 
surprising considering the continuance of the engineering strike, and 
some other depressing factors; but in the case of the preference 
and debenture stocks, the depreciation is rather striking; indeed, 
quotations in that section have now, in several instances, fallen below 
the level of last year, subsequent to the advance in Bank rate. 

Other first-class investment stocks have remained fairly steady, 
and the decline marked in British funds practically represents merely 
the deduction of the quarterly interest from the price. 

Among the few remaining changes which call for notice is the 
continued appreciation of bank and insurance shares and stocks. In 
both instances the movement appears to be well founded on the 
actual results achieved, though in the case of bank shares, anticipations 
of a coming increase in the value of money doubtless account to 
some extent for the rise in prices. 

A large increase, measured by the percentage, has taken place in 
financial and trust companies’ stocks. In the main this movement is 
' due to a rapid rise in the shares of the Hudson Bay Company ; but of 
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course the general appreciation which has taken place in securities is 
naturally reflected in the price of certain of the stocks of the trust 















































companies. 

The mining market has been neglected throughout the month, 
speculative attention being diverted to American securities, and 
prices have dwindled accordingly. 

TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
[000’s omitted.] 
. Market Values. Comparison. 
Nominal Dent crease 
Poe (Par ancien’ se or 
anh Aug. 19, 1897.| Sept. 20, 1897. Increase. Decrease. Deas 
& as . & ex 3 i za & 4 Per Cent. _ 
800,194 | 14 o_o Indian | 899,462 893,724 ate 5,738 - 06 
unds 
36,379 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 43,934 43,882 =" 52 - oO! 
: Stocks 
49,417 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 53,479 53,5 55 a + O1 
29,823 | 5 Do. Inscribed do. 33,339 33,287 os 52 - 02 
928,539 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 823,389 | 827,866 4:477 ue + 05 
213,007 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 337,299 336,504 ade 795 - o2 
171,118 | 14 Do. Debenture do.| 219,422 216,174 eae 3,243 - 15 
128,803 | 13 Do. Preference do.} 201,259 196,847 ee 4,412 — 2°I 
47,010 | 7 Indian Railway do. 72,083 739355 1,272 hat + 18 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 22,696 25,095 2,399 +10°6 
Possessions do. 
89,000 | 10 American Ry. Shs. 67,113 72,152 5,039 + 7°5 
59,545 | 12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 43,282 44,277 995 + 23 
7,005 | 5 Do. do. (Stg) . 7,618 7,751 133 + 1'7 
19,516 | 12 Foreign Railways . 15,211 15,910 699 wes + 46 
| 84,216 | 9 Do. Obligations . 64,371 63,554 uns 817 - 12 
35,190 | 30 Bank Shares, z.e. 
— 1o British Bank Shs. 43,182 43,962 780 + 18 
—_ 4 Australasian do. 7,628 7,758 130 + 1°7 
— 6 Other Colonial do. 6,560 6,826 266 + 40 
— (10 Semi-Foreign do. 15,422 15,695 273 + 17 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,362 7,380 18 + 02 
F (Col. and For.) 
6,167 | 8 Finan. Land . 7,006 7,646 640 + Q'l 
10,842 | 4 Gas , eis 30,813 31,258 445 + 14 
3,956 | 14 Insurance.  . 24,521 24,647 126 T OS 
6,055 | 7 Coal, Iron & Steel 7,769 7,852 83 + I'l 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 307 60,971 104 = + O'1 
4,529 | 8 Breweries . .| 13,908 13,413 ove 495 - 30 
i 9,944 | 15 Com. Industrial,etc. 32,903 33,133 230 ase + 07 
8,810 | 10 Mines (chiefly S. 44,166 42,133 “a 2,033 - 46 
African) 
é 4;966 | 8 Shipping BEL ite 6,209 6,295 86 + 14 
¢ . 17,914 | 9 Telegraph and 21,905 22,309 404 + 18 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 5,098 5,075 sid 23 - 04 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks... 21,453 21,554 IOI oe + 05 
18,755 17,665 Total Net 
Less | Decrease 17,665 + Increase 
sti +All, sabia per cent. 
2,868,932 |325* Totals £} 3,269,729 | 3,261,819 41,090 | Net Increase + 0°03 
* Different sets of securities taken as from December, 1895. 
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MR. JOHN LEMAN WHELEN. 


mAlHE NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, which was established so far back 
as the year 1835, has its head office at 13 Old Broad Street, 
in the City of London. It has now eleven branches in the 
Metropolis ; a very handsome office having been opened in August last 
in the Strand, at the corner of Norfolk Street. In Ireland it has ninety-six 
branches ; the Dublin office, a handsome structure, being situate in College 
Green, opposite the historic building occupied by the Bank of Ireland. A 
very ornate building was also completed last year as an enlarged office for 
the branch in the City of Belfast. 

The present chairman of the bank is Henry Francis Slattery, Esq. 

On another page will be found the portrait of Mr. John Leman Whelen, 
the senior manager in London, who has been in the service of the bank 
for thirty-three years. Born within the sound of Bow bells on the 14th 
December, 1838, he had not even passed into his teens when he left 
school, and at once was placed in the arena of business life. 

As we took occasion to remark in the Bankers’ Magazine of May, 1895, 
(while reviewing the early life of a governor of the Bank of England), this 
very early start in office work is a characteristic of that period of our com- 
mercial history. While some have doubtless regretted that circumstances 
led to their leaving school at such a tender age, others have in many cases 
realized that the making of vigorous manhood does not necessarily depend 
upon an extended education, or a favourable environment ; but that men are, 
in a large measure, and under the blessing of God, the architects of their own 
future. 

The experience of Mr. Whelen, during his business career, presents a fair 
example of a man, with very limited early advantages, who, having set before 
himself the principle of intelligent and conscientious attention to duty in the 
varied positions he has been called upon to fill, has, without fear or favour, 
steadily climbed up the ladder of official life. 

The fourth son of Thomas Robert Leman Whelen (who died in the year 
1845), he was placed as boy clerk in a London solicitor’s office in February, 
1850. For ten years he continued in the law, and in the office of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company, under Mr. E. F. Sealy, then manager of the 
London office in Moorgate Street. He was afterwards in the service of a 
French commercial house in London for upwards of two years. This early 
legal and commercial training, following upon a too brief period of school 
life, proved a valuable preparation for his subsequent banking career, and 
gave him an intimate knowledge of many things connected with business life, 
with which those who enter the banking profession direct from school have 
necessarily no practical acquaintance. 
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In the year 1862, Mr. Whelen was nominated by the late Sir John 
Musgrove to a clerkship in the Union Bank of London, and made his entry 
into the banking world as a junior at their Regent Street branch, in October, 
1862, under Mr. R. F. Ingpen, then manager of that branch. 


In the year 1865, and without any seeking on his part, he was invited to 
accept the post of cashier in the National Bank at their new branch in Old 
Cavendish Street. After six years in that post he was promoted, in 1871, as 
accountant at the Charing Cross branch; and in May, 1875, at the age 
of thirty-seven, he attained to managerial rank, being appointed resident 
manager at Notting Hill. During his nine years there the branch made 
considerable progress, and in 1884 the directors transferred him to their 
larger branch at Camden Town, and consequent on this change he was, as 
the bank’s local representative, elected by the Vestry as treasurer to the 
parish of St. Pancras. 


In 1886, on the very sudden decease (after thirty years’ service) of the late 

William Frederick Ingelow (brother of the gifted poetess, Jean Ingelow, 
” whose death has been recently recorded), the Court of Directors selected Mr. 
Whelen for the management at the head office in Old Broad Street, which 
position he has filled for the past eleven years. His colleagues at the same 
time unanimously elected him to succeed Mr. Ingelow as one of the com- 
mittee and a trustee of the bank “ Officers’ Fund,” a very valuable internal 
Provident Fund, founded many years since for the benefit of the staff On 
the retirement of the sub-manager in 1889, his friend and early colleague, 
Mr. Charles Fred. Higginson (then manager at Notting Hill), was associated 
with him as joint manager. 


Mr. Whelen enjoys the esteem and regard of many members of the 
London Stock Exchange, in which institution the National Bank has long 
had many valued connections. 


He was for some years a student at the Gilbart Lectures on Banking, 
given at King’s College by the late Professor Leone Levi. He became a 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers on its formation in 1879, and, a vacancy 
arising, he was, in the year 1892, invited to a seat on the Council, and has 
since been elected one of the hon. secretaries of the institution. He is also 
on the committee of the Bank Clerks’ Orphanage. 


As his name indicates, Mr. Whelen is of Irish ancestry. He is a citizen 
of London, and is one of the descendants of, and is named after, Sir John 
Leman, Lord Mayor of London in the year 1616. He also inherits a strain 
of Huguenot blood. 


Mr. Whelen was married in the year 1866. His family consists of three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest son is in the Bank of England, and the 
second son, who is with the Union Discount Company of London, has also 
been called to the Bar through the Inner Temple. 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING, FINANCE AND 
COMMERCE, 


AUSTRALASIA.—In an article entitled “ British Investments in Australasia,’’ 
the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record gives its customary annual 
summing up of the amount of British capital actually invested in these 
colonies. It sets forth the figures it has compiled under five divisions— 
namely, Colonial Government loans, corporation borrowings in London, 
squatting and mortgage companies (share capital, debentures, etc.), banks 
(share capital and deposits), and railways (other than Government), breweries, 
gas companies, etc. The amount given under these respective heads reach 
the very considerable total of £295,664,274, and the interest service is 
411,258,764. In 1896 the total was £ 304,456,816, and the interest was 
4#,11,641,634. Investments obtained privately and investments in mines are 
not considered in the article. The first item, our contemporary thinks, 
would be fully offset by Australian capital invested in England ; while as to 
the second, it was considered advisable to exclude mining finance from the 
scope of the article. 

AustTria.—From a report on the business transacted on the Vienna 
Bourse, we gather that Austrian trade last. year was very unsatisfactory. 
In 1895 the State derived an income of about £69,000 from the existing 
Bourse tax, but the revenue in 1897 attained the poor total of only £22,000. 
The political complications in the East, the Cuban insurrection, the Kaffir 
collapse in London and Paris, and the grandmotherly endeavours to restrict 
speculation in Germany, were the main reasons for the stagnation that set in. 
The inactivity was, of course, accompanied by a shrinkage in values, and the 
Neue Freie Presse estimated the losses experienced in eighteen months at 
something between 387,000,000 and 530,000,000 florins. 


BoHeEmiA.—A sad picture of the state of trade in Bohemia is given in the 
report issued by the Prague Chamber of Commerce. If not in a real decline, 
the whole industries are said to be stagnant. We are told that the cotton 
industry is more depressed than has been known for twenty years. Over- 
production is the leading factor in the fall of prices, as during the last three 
or four years an increase in machinery, to the extent of from 25 to 30 per 
cent., has occurred. Attempts are being made to encourage the consumption 
in Austria of Bohemian linen goods, and it is stated that that material is again 
to be included in the clothing of the army. Should this prove correct, 
300,000 will be added to the number of consumers. 


CANADIAN TRADE.—From statistics published in Ottawa we gather that the 
exports for July show, on certain classes of goods, an increase of about 25 per 
cent. The main features of the return are an increase of about 25 per cent. 
in minerals and the same in manufactures, bringing both over the million 
mark ; an increase of nearly $1,500,000 in forest products; the value of the 
agricultural export is doubled, and the value of animals and their products is 
increased from $3,371,168 to $5,158,122. Increases so substantial as this 
can scarcely be maintained ; but a steady and satisfactory growth may fairly 
be anticipated. The exports for June were $16,825,000, as against, $11,931,000 
for June, 1896, and the exports for the year were $133,621,000, as against 
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$121,013,000 in the previous year. The high price of wheat and several 
other products and the good crops, warrant the belief that 1897-98 will be 
even a better year than its predecessor. A table published in the Zoronto 
Globe some time ago shows that the British market took in 1895 £ 115,539,862 
worth of food, of which Canada supplied £8,020,262. 


Cuitian TraDE.—Mr. Croker, our acting consul-general, in a report 
on the commerce of Valparaiso, observes that the total declared value of 
the imports into Chili during 1896 was $74,082,805, or £11,729,777, the 
dollar being taken by the Department of Commercial Statistics as equal to 
3s. 2d., at which rate 25 per cent. of the duties are collected. These figures 
show an increase, as compared with 1895, of £772,073. The exports from 
Chili in the same period were valued at £11,773,574, an increase of 
£217,926 over the preceding year, a decrease of 100,000 tons in the ship- 
ments of nitrate of soda, representing a value of nearly £253,000, having 
been more than offset by the larger exports of some other commodities, 
notably of wheat and copper, while there was a decrease in the exports of 
hides and “ bunker” coal. Mr. Croker states, in reference to the imports, that 
the increase, though in itself satisfactory, falls somewhat short of that expected 
_in view of the settled state of exchange. On June rst, 1895, he calls to our 
recollection, a standard gold currency was adopted in Chili, the unit being the 
dollar of 1s. 6d. gold, and he goes on to say :—‘“ It was anticipated that the 
greater security thus guaranteed to importers, who would no longer be exposed 
to possible loss by a fall in exchange, and could therefore operate with some 
degree of safety, would give a lively impetus to trade, and that there would be 
a considerable increase in the imports for 1896. Such, however, has not been 
altogether the case, and the fact is doubtless due to two principal causes: 
firstly, the strained relations between Chili and the Argentine Republic ; and 
secondly, the fact that the anticipated effects of the conversion were to a 
large extent discounted before the Conversion Act came into force. The 
imports in 1895 amounted to £ 10,957,704, an increase over those of 1894 
of £2,331,131, or three times the increase of 1896 as compared with 1895, 
and although the ratio of the increase of 1895 as compared with 1894 was 
unusually great, owing to the excessively bad state of trade in 1894, it is, 
nevertheless, felt that the anticipations of the supporters of the conversion 
scheme have fallen far short of realization.” 


Cuina.—From a consular report we gather that the foreign trade of 
China, which amounted in 1895 to nearly 315,000,000 Haikwan taels, rose in 
1896 to 333,600,000 taels, the largest total expressed in silver value yet 
recorded in the returns of the Imperial Maritime Customs. The increase in 
the sterling value as compared with previous years was even more pronounced, 
owing to the rise in exchange since 1894, but in the two years dealt with the 
difference in the exchange value of the tael was but slight, so that the figures 
express pretty clearly the extent of the recent advance. The upward move- 
ment in 1896 was more than accounted for by the growth in the import trade, 
which was no less than 30,000,000 taels heavier than in 1895, the imports 
being 12,000,000 taels lower, thanks partially to the loss of the trade of the 
ceded island of Formosa, and to a decline in the exports of staples such as 
tea, silk and cotton. The advance in the import trade was caused chiefly by 
a heavier demand for manufactured cottons, Indian and Japanese yarn, 
woollens, metals, kerosene oil, and goods classed under the convenient and 
comprehensive head of “sundries.” It is highly satisfactory to note that 
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“the increase in the trade of the British Empire with China during 1896 is in 
excess of the whole increase in the foreign trade of China for the year,” and 
now amounts to within a fraction of 70 per cent. of the whole. All parts of 
the Empire, with the exception of the Australasian colonies, have shared in 
this increase, considerably over half of which has fallen to Great Britain 
alone.—In a report on the trade of China during 1896 our Consul at 
Peking, Mr. George, refers to the question of the currency as follows :— 
“It should be borne in mind that China is not, strictly speaking, a silver- 
using country, and that though all considerable sums are reckoned in taels 
and paid in silver, the true unit of currency is the cash, a circular copper 
coin pierced with a square hole in the centre, varying in size between the 
farthing and the half-penny, and worth about one-tenth of the former sum. 
These absurd coins, which are usually carried about threaded in strings of 
100 each, are the medium by which all the daily transactions of the Chinese 
people are exclusively carried on. The price of labour and of raw produce 
alike must ultimately be paid in copper cash, and the silver tael is merely a 
convenient form of reckoning or carrying about the number of cash for which 
it will exchange. It has been stated that while the price of silver in relation 
to gold has been going down, its purchasing power in China has remained 
constant. This would only be true if there had been no alteration in the 
exchange between silver and copper cash, and supposing the value of the 
latter in relation to other commodities to have remained unchanged. As a 
matter of fact, there has been a steady rise during the last few years in the 
silver price of cash ; the year 1896 has witnessed a further considerable rise 
throughout China, attributed partly to scarcity and insufficient minting of the 
coin, so that the tael, which formerly exchanged for 1,500 cash, will now only 
purchase 1,200 or less. Side by side with this increase in the silver price of 
cash there has also been a marked tendency for the cash itself to depreciate 
in regard to commodities in general, so that the gold-price of Chinese com- 
modities has not fallen to an extent by any means so great as has been 
generally assumed from the decrease in the exchange value of silver.” 


GERMANY.—A report from Augsburg, the centre of the South German 
cotton spinning and weaving, shows that the cotton industry does not 
participate in the prosperity which Englishmen suppose is very general in 
Germany. Considering the weak condition of the German cotton mills, the 
Union of South German Cotton Weavers convoked a general meeting for 
the purpose of discussing a proposal of the Alsacian syndicate in Miihlhausen 
for a general reduction of work. The members of the society represent 
37,000 looms. The president of the Miihlhausen syndicate stated that the 
majority of the weaving establishments throughout Alsace, the Rhenish 
Provinces, and Westphalia, as well as the Association of Saxon Weavers, had 
declared in favour of a general restriction, and, as a matter of fact, production 
had already been reduced by 10 to 15 per cent., but a further curtailment 
seemed unavoidable. It was thereupon unanimously decided to recommend 
a more important reduction, and, the chairman having been authorised to 
negotiate in that sense with the remaining cotton weavers of Alsace, Saxony, 
the Rhenish Provinces, and Westphalia, the meeting adjourned until the 
first week of October, when a meeting of the whole German cotton industry 
is to be held.—Strikes are by no means confined to England. They are 
also “ made in Germany.” During the five years from 1890 to 1895 the 
number of strikes in Germany was 750, which affected 72,274 men ; but in 
1896 no less than 483 strikes took place, the number of men affected being 
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128,808. The amount paid out of strike funds was £150,000, which was 
about equal to the total sum paid during the previous five years. The 
number of strikes which proved successful in 1896 is estimated at 50°5 per 
cent.; those which partially succeeded 26°5 per cent., and those which 
entirely failed in their objects 23 per cent. 


Japan’s ForEIGN TRADE.—At a very steady rate the foreign trade of 
Japan continues to increase. The total value of imports and exports for the 
first half of the current year was 174,112,708 yen as compared with 
134,299,721 yen for the corresponding period of last year, 119,471,638 yen 
for 1895, 106,752,306 yen for 1894, 70 708,000 yen for 1892, and 66,974,000 
yen for 1890. Imports are the larger of the two items. ‘This year, for the 
six months, they totalled 99,041,224 yen against 80,366,802 yen last year, 
and 40,597,728 yen in 1890. Exports are also growing, though they do not 
keep proportionate pace with the imports. ‘To June 30 their value amounted 
to 75,071,484 yen as compared with 53,932,919 yen in 1896, 50,103,857 yen 
in 1894, and 26,376,322 yen in 1890. The imports of the precious metals 
during the current year have increased phenomenally, and are attributable to 
the adoption of a gold standard and the payments on account of the war 
‘indemnity. The value of the gold and silver (chiefly gold, of course) brought 
into the country was 69,920,678 yen against 21,601,960 yen last year; while 
the value of the exports did not exceed 4,148,534 yen against 7,503,584 yen. 
Alluding to commerce (exclusive of the precious metals), it is anticipated that 
the volume will reach 300,000,000 yen by the end of December next, and 
with the decision to totally abolish the export duty, we may look next year for 
a still further increase.—The Department of Agriculture and Commerce has 
recently made public the result of the investigations of an important nature 
concerning the productions in the country. According to this report, the 
values of various productions in Japan in 1896 were as follows :—Agricultural 
productions, 499,370,000 yen ; manufacturing productions, 321,270,000 yen ; 
marine products, 48,040,000 yen ; mineral products, 18,880,000 yen ; making 
a total of 887,570,000 yen. These figures take no count of productions 
under the value of 5,000 yen, or of forest productions. 


Mexico.—Our Consular representative sounds a note of warning to 
British merchants and manufacturers, consequent upon the great increase in 
the imports of American goods. Unless they soon make a serious effort, he 
observes, they will have to give up all hope of profiting by the increase in the 
Mexican import trade, and may even lose part of the very limited share of it 
they at present enjoy. One of the chief reasons he gives for the decline 
of British trade is the fact of exporters relying exclusively on foreign 
houses to push the sale of their merchandise in Mexico. The remedy 
suggested by our Consul is that several firms should co-operate in the 
maintenance of retail establishments for the sale of their goods. If English 
manufacturers, he suggests, had enterprise enough to establish depéts in 
Mexico for articles obtaining the most ready sale, instead of waiting to send 
them out until they get orders for them, they would be in a much more 
favourable position to compete with the Americans. The report further tells 
us that there is a steady and increasing demand for all kinds of agricultural 
and mining machinery and implements, in many of which, such as pumps, 
threshing machinery, .steam engines, boilers, rock drills, and a host of 
other articles. English manufacturers might successfully compete with 
American could these goods be seen and purchased on the spot.—The 
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more or less serious attack made on the life of President Diaz is further 
evidence of the great danger under which Presidents and Premiers fulfil 
their duties—In opening the session of the Congress, in dealing with 
the financial situation, the President declared that the revenue for the 
financial year 1896-7 amounted to about 51,500,000 pesos, an increase 
of a million pesos as compared with the previous year. This in itself is 
satisfactory enough, but in view of the great decline in silver, attention was 
naturally devoted to the future rather than’ to the past. The President 
announced that the Government were taking the necessary prudential 
measures, and declared that there was no serious reason for alarm, as the 
nation would know how to overcome the difficult period successfully as it did 
some few years ago. The pleasing feature in reference to Mexico is that its 
finances are dealt with in an honest manner. 


NoRWEGIAN Finances.—During recent years Norway has reduced the 
interest on her foreign debt materially, and now we learn through Reuter that 
the Norwegian Minister of Finance has concluded an arrangement with a 
syndicate for the conversion into 3 per cent. stock from 1st May next of the 
outstanding portion of the 3% per cent. Norwegian State Loan of 1886, 
to the amount of about thirty million kroner. The syndicate consists of 
Messrs. Hambro & Son, London; Messrs. Hoskier & Co., Paris; Messrs. 
Warschauer & Co., Berlin ; the Norddeutsche Bank, and Messrs. Behrens and 
Sons, Hamburg; the Landmandsbank and Private Bank, Copenhagen ; and 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm. This loan is quoted in the official 
list at 102. ‘The Government originally reserved to itself the right to increase 
the sinking fund after November 1st, 1896, or to pay off the whole balance 
then outstanding on giving six months’ notice. The other two Norwegian 
issues known here are the Three per Cent. Bonds, issued in July, 1888, and 
the Three and a-half per Cents., issued in May, 1894. In all cases the loans 
were mainly for the purpose of bringing down the interest to a lower 
denomination than had previously existed. 


Russian TRADE.—The Journal de Débats, in an article headed, “ Notre 
Infériorité Commercial en Russie,” says :—‘‘ We have often had to deplore 
the want of enterprise which our manufacturers and merchants manifest 
in exploiting new countries, or those in course of development of their 
natural resources. This defect is especially apparent in the case of Russia. 
Whilst the English, the Germans, and the Belgians export a considerable 
quantity of produce to Russia, our exportations to that country are com- 
paratively insignificant. This is, in the first place, because we do not send 
a sufficient number of commercial representatives to that country, and also 
because our too few representatives are deficient in that practical spirit 
which our rivals possess in so high a degree. Whilst the English export 
steam engines to Russia to the amount of 17,500,000 roubles, we export 
them to the amount of 820,000 roubles only. Not that our machines are 
inferior in point of quality—quite the contrary; but our rivals furnish in- 
structions with the machines as to the practical use of them. They suppose, 
not without reason, that their steam engines will often be handled by work- 
men quite new to mechanics, and little accustomed to the heating process. 
French manufacturers would do well to meditate on this subject, and to 
imitate the English mode of going to work. This would be more worth 
their while than complaining and finding fault with Russia’s ingratitude in so 
willingly accepting our capital whilst turning a cold shoulder to our products.” 
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THE GREEK Proposats.—The offer of the Greek Government to 
guarantee the indemnity loan from the tobacco and other monopolies, in 
addition to the stamp duties, has again brought the finances of the country 
into unpleasant prominence. The proposal will hardly be regarded with 
favour by holders of the existing bonds. It was in 1894, it will be 
remembered, that the Council of Foreign Bondholders were anxious to obtain 
an assignment of these very duties for their own clients. The National Debt 
of Greece, according to the 1895 statistics, was £32,932,000, which works 
out at £14. 10s. 6d. per head of population, which is but little short of the 
debt per head of Great Britain and Ireland. The total revenue from all 
sources is given as £3,738,454, of which all but half-a-million sterling is 
raised by taxation. As these figures were taken before the war, it is clear 
that the already grievous burdens of the people must be terribly increased. 
The German committee, who are making energetic efforts to secure something 
for the holders of the Monopoly Loan, are of opinion that the Greek people 
are very lightly taxed as compared with certain other European populations. 
For example, they affirm that the Government revenue of Greece only 
represents about 23/. gold per head of the population, whereas in Roumania 
it amounts to 37% f, and in Italy to 50 On the other hand, in the year 
1896, the Greek Government only applied about 22% per cent. of the 
receipts to the service of the public debt, whereas Roumania and Italy 
appropriated 37 per cent. to that purpose, and Egypt 40 per cent. 

UnitTEp States.—In view of the fact that so much interest is taken in 
American railroads, and the special dependence of the Southern companies 
upon the cotton crop, Messrs. Neill Brothers’ report upon the American 
cotton crop for 1896-97 is interesting reading. The figures forwarded 
from the New Orleans Cotton Exchange show, under most headings, for the 
year, a considerable increase for 1896-97 over the preceding year, though 
they are not so high as for 1894-95. For example, the total delivery for 
1896-97 is 8,758,000 bales, as compared with 7,157,000 for 1895-96 and 
with 9,901,000 in 1894-95. ‘The exports are calculated as follows :—For 
1896-97, 6,144,000 bales ; for 1895-96, 4,781,000; for 1894-95, 6,819,000. 
The consumption has been:—For 1896-97, 2,852,000; for 1895-96, 
2,607,000; for 1894-95, 2,988,000. Another important and favourable 


feature is that the stocks in hand are very much lower than they have been 
for a number of years back. 


VENEZUELA.—After remitting the monthly payment for the service of her 
foreign debt with regularity for some time, Venezuela has made a pause. 
Messrs. H. L. Boulton and Co., the agents for the bondholders at Caracas, 
cable over the following unpleasant message :—“ We cannot remit, owing to 
the monthly payments for the service of the foreign debt having been 
suspended. The national revenue has considerably decreased. The 
Minister of Finance offers to pay by instalments, as soon as possible.” 
The remittances for the service of the debt were resumed in June, 1893, 
and in 1896 a new loan was issued. The decline in revenue, which has 
brought about the present failure to remit, is due mainly to poor crops and 
the low price of coffee, and it is to be hoped that the service of the debt is 


only temporarily suspended, a hope which is strengthened by the offer of the 
Finance Minister to pay by instalments. 
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Correspondence. 


70 the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magatine.” 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 


3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
September 9. 
Sir,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


Average. 
1878-87 = 79 July, 1896 = 59'2 
1887-96 = 68 December, , = 62°0 
-— May, 1897 = 61'2 
1880 = 88 June, » = 613 
1889 = 72 July, » = 607 
1893 = 68 August, » = Ore 
1894 = 63 
1895 = 62 
1896 = 61 





The improvement during the last two months is principally due to the 
rise of wheat and to a smaller extent to higher prices of butter and oils. 
Minerals and textiles have experienced little change in the aggregate. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index - numbers 
compare as follows :— 


July. Dec., 1896. June. August, 1897. 
Food ° . 60°0 63°9 64°2 67°3 
Materials . ? 58°6 60°6 59°3 60°2 


The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per 
ounce being the parity of 1 gold to 154 silver = 100) :— 


End December, 1896 7 = ° . 2913¢@. = 49°0 
» May, 1897 - 8 8 ee 27R = 454 
9» June, 1897 : : : ® - xd. = 453 
» July, 1897. ‘ E i ‘ - 2632. = 438 
» August, 1897. ; = . wae = gee 


The last price shows a proportion of 39} silver to 1 gold. 

Silver has fallen considerably since the end of last year, in consequence 
of the stoppage of purchases by Japan and the reduced demand by other 
Asiatic countries, but the metal has still been favoured by the Russian 
currency demand. Russia took last year about 20 per cent of the world’s 
production of silver, and appears to absorb even more in the present year, 
but her requirements are naturally limited, and it is questionable whether 
the purchases can continue very much longer on the same scale. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(From an OccasionaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Chicago, September, 1897. 


Sir,—When reviewing the economic conditions of the United States 
during the fiscal year ending July 1st, 1897, one must first explain why it has 
thus far been impossible to reform the currency, and next, point out that the 
silver question is largely a symptom of the social question, which in American 
politics promises to become a question of the “Trusts.” We shall then see 
that this latter question is, with characteristic American rapidity, already 
in a fair way of solution; but we must not overlook also the grave dangers 
that this question may yet involve. 


The continuation of the hard times might be explained alone, were no 
other cause at hand, by the prolonged session of Congress. By an extra 
session President McKinley meant to avoid Mr. Cleveland’s error in deferring 
tariff legislation and uncertainty, but by postponing the currency question, 
the situation has actually been made very similar. And this concession 
to the silver leaders—for so it was—has, together with the tariff uncertainty, 
_ heretofore been a check to business. 


Meanwhile the silver agitators have continued their mischief, not without 
success, if local elections are a criterion. In the solid silver conventions 
moderating voices, such as that of Governor Boies, have urged the abandon- 
ment of the dogma of 16 to 1; but the American voter is apt to look for 
results, and the prevailing sentiment was voiced by an Irish labourer the 
other day in the words: “I haven’t seen any prosperity, have I?” Many 
honestly blame the gold standard for stratifying the American people into 
rich and poor, and money is still being spent by the silver miners in 
spreading these views. 


The gold democrats, on the other hand, have also been holding con- 
ventions—more platonic, but still effective; and Secretary Gage has been 
quietly perfecting a scheme of currency reform, to retire the greenbacks, 
enlarge the national bank issues to the full amount of bonds deposited, and 
to provide probably for branch banks, which are now prohibited. While 
many assert that the currency needs no reform, if only revenues are 
abundant, the temptation of a large gold ‘reserve, which is at the same time 
available also for appropriations, has hitherto been too strong for Congress ; 
and once the Treasury were out of the banking business, and this temptation 
out of the Congressional reach, confidence would be more easily restored. 
With more available patronage, a larger majority in the house, and an 
avowed policy of conciliation and amicability, it is to be hoped that 
President McKinley may succeed where his predecessor failed. 

On looking back upon the past twelve months of hard times, the number 
of business failures almost reach up to the panic period of 1893, and most 
of them occurred during the agonizing sound money campaign. 


But the crops of 1896, and more especially wheat, brought an excellent 
price, 42 per cent. higher than in 1895 ; and 1897 with a large yield promises 
still better. Of the 1896 wheat exports 28 million bushels went to China 
and Japan, the farmer of Spokane Falls getting from 65 to 70 cents where in 
1895 he only obtained from 18 to 22, while in 1897 President Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway, expects not less than go million bushels to be 
hauled over his road alone. This Asiatic trade has been built up by the large 
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railroads through freight concessions on such products as tea and matting 
from the Orient; and the new prohibitory duty on matting secured by the 
wool men may, by keeping out return freight and raising export rates, prove 
of serious injury to the farmer of the north-west. 


Even parts of the semi-arid states of Kansas and Nebraska this year have 
excellent crops, the abandoned farms of the western part being now thrown 
together into cattle ranches. In Nebraska, the Burlington railroad has been 
establishing model farms along its lines. And while the prices of cereals 
are now fairly high, the cost of many of the farmer’s necessaries have 
continued to fall from natural causes. American butter, in spite of the inferior 
prices it still brings, is now going to England. Aside from the Ohio breeders 
the prohibitory wool duties, which increase especially the cost of carpet 
wools, may only help the western ranch men, who could equally well raise 
cattle. But the sugar duties will perhaps prove of advantage to the farmers 
proper. The agricultural department estimates that beet sugar can be 
produced at a cost of four cents a pound, and in addition to the factories 
already existing on the Pacific Slope and in Nebraska, one has recently been 
built in Wisconsin. The growing of fruits also is developing—one would 
think almost too rapidly. A portion of the enormous apple crop of 1896 
had to rot on the ground. The peach crop of Georgia in 1897 was 
abundant, that of Michigan being injured by early frost. Berries from 
Louisiana can now reach Chicago in sixty hours, and in suffering Florida, 
where another disastrous frost has set back the orange trees five or six years, 
many farmers have saved themselves by turning to berries and vegetables. 
The pranks of the Mississippi River this spring destroyed young cotton 
to the extent of many million dollars, but, generally speaking, the American 
farmers have again had their hopes raised, and are, in some sections at least, 
almost prospering, the 1897 crops of wheat, oats, hay and corn being 
excellent and in good demand. 


Aside from cereals, cotton and lumber, the increase in exports is chiefly 
in manufactured products, which were in 1896 26°47 per cent. of the whole, 
as against 19°02 per cent. in 1893. The total exports to July rst, 1897, are 
for 1,050 million dollars, as against 880 millions for the preceding twelve 
months, and the leading items are as follows :— 


1896. 1897. 
Twelve months Twelve months 
ending July 1st. ending July rst. 
Dollars. Dollars. 

Corn . - ; : = = : 37,836,862 54,087,152 
Wheat : F : ; : ‘ 39,709,868 59,920,178 
Flour. ; ‘ : 2 : = 52,025,217 55,914,347 
Total Breadstuffs : = = : 141,356,217 197,857,219 
Cotton(raw) . . . . . 190,056,460 230,890,971 
Petroleum . a ae : eae 56,247,237 56,287,127 
Provisions . : ‘ = ° . 131,503,590 137,138,084 


Exports to Asia have increased over 53 per cent., so as to be in 1897 
$39,268,755. 


During the last three years, as a whole, American meat exports have fallen 
off some 500 million pounds, owing chiefly to hostile European regulations. 
Mr. Nelson Morris estimates the home consumption of fresh meat also to 
have fallen off some 40 per cent., owing to the inability of- working men 
to purchase. 
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The immigration figures suggest hard times as well as the new educational 
qualification :— 
NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS. 


1896. 1897. 
Twelve months ending July rst. Twelve months ending July rst. 
343,267. 230,832. 


For the lower price of wheat that has up to recently prevailed, the boards 
of trade have naturally often been blamed. In Chicago the dispute is between 
the elevator owners, who are large buyers, and the other speculators. The 
former have even been accused in court of systematically keeping prices 
down until the moment came when they really wished to empty their bins. 
A law was, however, passed expressly authorizing the elevator companies to 
deal in grain. And while this bickering has been going on, the real evil, 
the bucket shops, that buy and sell without affecting the market, have con- 
tinued to flourish. The construction at Buffalo of new elevators by Chicago 
capitalists will, it is said, greatly reduce the cost of transferring grain there, 
which have even exceeded the lake freight charges, the business having for 
several years been controlled by one company. 


In the routing of grain shipments the trunk lines have shown a noticeable 
tendency to divert them to southern ports. Of the increase in Indian corn 
-exports, which rose from 61% million bushels in 1895 to over double that 
amount in 1896, New York and Boston got none. It went via Baltimore and 
New Orleans, and to a less extent via Norfolk, Newport News and Galveston. 
With this New York is clearly dissatisfied, especially since it is the very ad- 
vantages to shipping that New York offers which enable the railways to give 
preferential rates to the other ports, and the fixing of railway rates by law has 
therefore been seriously agitated. 

As far as rates are concerned, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
at present no power to fix them for the future. It cannot enforce its orders 
by mandamus, but is merely a board of review. The purpose of the 
different “ pooling bills” that have been proposed is to give the roads the 
right to combine to fix rates, subject to the right of the commission to declare 
them unreasonable. Rates have, of course, been fixed by law in several of 
the States long ago on all but the interstate traffic, the Iowa distance tariff of 
low rates being one of the earliest. Nebraska, Mr. Bryan’s state, caused 
that politician to argue before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
favour of the constitutionality of its Act of 1893, which reduced the rates 
one-fifth, and he there—for the present unsuccessfully—tried to establish 
the doctrine that rates should be fixed by law at what would bring a fair 
interest on the present cost of duplicating the roads, regardless of actual cost 
and past history. Congress has thus far feared to pass a law for interstate 
commerce that may appear to abolish competition ; but yet it seems only a 
question of time when some measure similar to the Pooling Bill prepared by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Chicago Freight Bureau and the National 
Business League, will become a law. This purports to give the commission 
the power to fix rates for all the roads, both carriers and shippers having 
then the right to appeal from these schedules to the ordinary courts, the 
rates remaining meanwhile in full force. Probably the railroads will only 
temporarily be able to delay these measures. 

The railway earnings during 1896 were largely decreased, but the number 
of railway failures was less than during either 1892, 1893 or 1894, and the 
capital of insolvent roads that were reorganized amounted to four times as 
much as that of those that were forced into court. 
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The question of railway pooling will not come before the Supreme Court 
again until next winter. Its decision in the trans-Missouri case, declared 
applicable also to railways the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, making illegal every 
contract in restraint of interstate commerce, came like a thunderclap. The 
roads were forced to establish bureaus of “ information” and “ statistics” in 
the place of their associations, but the force of the now famous decision has 
probably been over-estimated. The next step is likely to be for the court to 
declare the entire Anti-Trust Act unconstitutional, as interfering with the liberty 
of the subjects of the Republic in making contracts with one another that 
are not “unreasonable.” According to this view,* railways and others may 
combine to fix rates and prices in self-protection, so long as they injure no 
one and do not advance prices beyond what is normal and reasonable. 


How far-reaching the effects of this doctrine may be will become clearer 
if we glance briefly at the condition of the “trusts,” the large industrial 
combinations, a full statement of which would comprise nearly the entire 
large staple manufacturing and crude wholesale interests of the country. 


The question of the trusts has been agitated continuously since the 1896 
election. Official investigations and hearings have elicited some new facts, 
but instead of dealing with trusts as an established, inevitable fact, the Bills 
introduced have continued to make prohibited crimes, punishable with hard 
labour and fines, out of ordinary every-day business transactions. In con- 
sequence, most of these proposed Acts have been either defeated or enervated. 
The new Illinois Trust Law has thus actually been made to contain a clause 
excepting from its provisions combinations to maintain the price of any 
articles whose cost chiefly consists of wages, thus making the whole Act 
nugatory. The Georgia Act forbidding trust agreements had, however, the 
immediate effect of abolishing the tyrannical contracts under which, for 
instance, the tobacco companies have arbitrarily fixed the prices at which 
their customers were allowed to sell. But the sporadic prosecutions that 
have been actually undertaken under these trust Acts have all fallen flat, and 
the opinion is beginning to spread that railroads must pool and trusts may 
comhine, and that it is unfair combination alone that ought to be prohibited. 


The knowledge of the nature of many of the Trusts controlling some of 
the main industries of the country creates bitterness among the labouring 
classes, especially when times are hard. The statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, showing an average daily loss in wages for railway 
employees of $15 a year in 1895, as compared with 1892, in reality mark 
an increase in purchasing power. For a decrease one should look to the 
strictly competitive trades. The spring of 1897 brought on the usual com- 
plications and strikes before wages were adjusted. At Chicago the union 
plasterers and hod-carriers struck for respectively $3.50 and $2.20 a day, 
but no general strike of the Building Trades Council, a strong organiza- 
tion of about 75,000 men, resulted. The plumbers, who were earning 
$3-75 a day for eight hours’ work, went on a strike, insisting that the number 
of apprentices should be limited to one for each shop. The tanners struck 
to resist an increase in hours from nine to ten a day, and the State Board of 
Arbitration, with merely advisory powers, made an attempt at conciliation, 
but was meanwhile discharged by the new governor. A proposed reduction 
in stonecutters’ wages from $4 to $2.50 a day came near precipitating a 
strike. The high grade steel workers at Chicago, perhaps a hundred in all, 
that had been working under a sliding scale at from $6 to $8 per day, broke 





* See Harvard Law Review, June, 1897. 
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their agreement when the price of steel rails fell, and threw out of work 
incidentally over a thousand fellow employees earning about $1 a day. Real 
suffering was brought on by the New York strike of Jewish tailors, chiefly 
Russians, employed by co-religionists, and earning pitiful wages; and the 
most serious strike of the year, that of the bituminous coal miners, com- 
menced in July, is fairly general throughout the country, affecting over 
100,000 miners. Being given work only on half time, these men, as a rule, 
have been earning less than 75 cents a day, and are in no condition to go on 
a midsummer coal strike. The iron industry is active it is true, but as time 
goes on the men are slowly losing ground. 

Some of the labour leaders, such as Mr. Debs, now openly admit that the 
free-silver movement is dead, and will never again be the issue it was in 1896. 
“ The socialistic movement,” they say, “is bound to cut into it.” Mr. Debs 
now insists it is the wages system and not the gold standard that is a failure, 
and proposes, with his followers and voters, to capture an American State, 
Washington, where their programme is to be tried, when they are in a 
majority there. All their propositions might, as a matter of theory, receive 
the assent of a trained economist, in fact, they have some such in their ranks. 
Demand No. 1 of the Social Democracy of America is: “The public owner- 
ship of all industries owned by monopolies, trusts and combines.” And 
- while the newspapers ridicule the movement, its strength among the working 
classes is considerable. The lack of money alone seems likely to make the 
plan as proposed a failure. 


In dire contrast to this vision of the future is the living present of 
American politics. The Primaries Bill, which was to improve matters by 
removing from the hands of the “ bosses” the power of making nominations, 
and placing it with the voters themselves, balloting under public control, 
failed to become a law in Illinois. Another plan was, however, adopted in 
Nebraska, where a law was passed under which in towns and cities the voters 
may legislate by initiative and referendum. 

In speaking of these political dreams, shortcomings and experiments, it 
should not be overlooked that times of depression have always been times 
of populistic agitation in the United States. And the prolonged liquidation, 
which was after all forced upon the country, is now probably over. Europe 
prolonged it by disposing of some $20,000,000 securities immediately after 
the 1896 election. But a great many western mortgages have now been paid 
off with the proceeds of last year’s crops, and as a result of the spread of 
the creamery system; and a great deal of mortgaged property has been 
foreclosed and sold. At times throughout most of the west, property has 
been almost unsaleable for cash, this being something no one possessed. 
And the congestion of funds to the east has enabled New York to step 
forward as a money centre advancing funds to Europe, which the great 
bankers of the country might not have done had they been more familiar 
with the resources and needs of the west. Meanwhile banking has 
been poor business. Bond sales have been large. In New York the loans 
have not kept pace with the deposits. In the west the strain has been a test, 
and there have been both failures of weakened banks and consolidations. 
During July and August both commercial loans and bank clearings have 
been showing great increase, as trade and confidence have improved. 

The stock market has, until quite recently, been narrow and professional. 
The resolutions of sympathy of the American Senate for Cuba in December, 
and the anti-trust decision in March, have till lately been the only events. 
That the American public looks upon Cuba and General Weyler as Europe 
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regards Armenia and Abdul Hamid is something Europeans should know, 
and the possibility that this sympathy should grow so unmistakable as to 
force the country into a war has been another cloud on the financial horizon. 
The recent rise, due to good crops and ended tariff uncertainty, means, 
however, now a growth in values on the New York Exchange of several 
hundred million dollars. 


And it now looks as if the business revival will not await the reform of 
the currency. The high wheat prices have brought it on. The national 
banking law, however, badly needs reform. Some of its provisions, such as 
the prohibition on owning shares in other corporations, have been helpful 
during the hard times, as the courts have exempted national banks that had 
taken such shares for debts from the stockbrokers’ liability clinging to these 
shares. Mr. Eckels’ recommendation of permitting banks to be organized 
in places of 2,000 inhabitants, of allowing branch banks to be established, of 
reducing the tax on circulation, and of enlarging the note issue, will, if 
adopted, tend to give greater elasticity. The thing to be prevented is the 
periodical currency famine which occurs whenever the farmers sell their crops 
and pocket the price, and the sending of this money later on to the east by 
express in payment for manufactured goods. Could a safe banking system 
be adopted which would relieve the south and west of transacting most of 
their business without money, it would take away from the cause of the silver 
men much apparent plausibility. But as it is not considered safe here among 
a scheming speculative population to imitate the Scotch banks of issue, and 
do away with the bond security for the notes, the only relief possible seems 
to lie in the establishment of branch banks, which will enjoy unquestioned 
local credit, and through which capital may then also flow more freely from 
one part of the country to another. 


At Chicago a sad feature of the hard times has been the temporary 
shrinkage in the value of real estate, a favoured investment among the 
working classes. And while rents have fallen, taxes have doubled. Several 
building and loan associations have been found insolvent, but the nefarious 
Special Assessment Law, under which contractors were able to compel 
property owners to have needless street improvements forced upon them, has 
been repealed, and the Torrens Law of registering land titles has been re- 
enacted, and will now, it is thought, be held constitutional. But in spite of 
less immigration and hard times, Chicago’s population has still increased to 
1,828,000, Or 70,000 new souls in one year. 

Industrially the past twelve months have not been of marked progress. 
The cotton mills of the east have earned the usual 4 per cent. The woollen 
mills have now by the Dingley Act been deprived of much of their raw 
material, but are still now running overtime. The third-rail system of 
electric traction is being used on elevated roads with success. The new 
town of Depew, founded by the new York Central Railroad, will be patterned 
after Pullman, Illinois. In Indiana the natural gas pressure and supply is 
slowly decreasing. A mill for the manufacture of cofferdam from cornstalks 
is being established at Rockford, Illinois. Sheets of glass prisms are now 
refracting daylight into dark offices and basements. And both the 
synchronograph, which by alternating currents can telegraph as much as 
2,000 words a minute, and the automatic telephone switchboard, which has 
been perfected so that a 10,000 exchange only contains 110 contacts, might 
be in general use, but for the two large companies that do most of the 
telegraphing and telephoning in the country, and which cling to antiquated 
methods, 
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The Nashville (Tennessee) Exposition has again called attention to the 
resources of the south, and it is probably the south which will in the near 
future show the greatest industrial and economic advance. 


Instances could be multiplied of the business revival that is now in 
progress. The larger gold production, which, aside from the Klondyke, was 
$58,660,000 in 1896, an increase of nearly twelve millions over 1895, will 
stimulate it, and working men are likely to find better paid employment 
as manufacturing and trade revives, but it cannot be concealed that the causes 
that have given the United States good prices for two good crops are not 
likely to be permanent. In the fall of 1898 agricultural prices may again be 
low, and the farmers may then have cause to regret that the protective 
system should again have come into favour. 


The tariff, and especially the question of the trusts, will then probably 
come to the foreground again. While the American courts are quietly 
solving this trust question by attempting to enforce “ reasonable” rates and 
prices, the fact that this is the true method of dealing with the question is as 
yet appreciated neither by the men of wealth, whose rights thus appear 
to be invaded, nor by the labour leaders who are descrying the ‘“ wages 
system.” The 1896 sound money campaign, however, showed how quickly 
and easily the American public can be made to grasp any given question, 
and the next Presidential election is still three years off. 


Yours, etc. 
D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 


STAMPING OF DEBENTURES REDEEMABLE AT A PREMIUM. 


Sir,—In reference to the recent decision on the above subject, and the 
circular issued by the Inland Revenue authorities, will you kindly inform me 
if the zssuing companies are not liable for the extra stamp-duty required 
on all bonds “ promising to redeem at a sum in excess of the amount 
advanced” ; also, if the innocent holder is liable should the bonds be extra 
stamped, a¢ once, or when sold or paid off. I see it stated that no penalty 
will be exacted if presented within a reasonable period. 


Yours faithfully, 
P. F.. P. 


[The Stamp Act, 1891, sec. 15, imposes penalties for non-stamping or 
insufficient stamping on the “ mortgagee or obligee,” so that it would appear 
to be the duty of the holder of the bond to see that his security is sufficiently 
stamped.—Eb. B.M.] 


— 
~~ 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND SILVER. 


AT A MEETING of the committee of London clearing bankers, held on the 
22nd September, the following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

“‘ That this meeting entirely disapproves of the Bank of England agreeing 
to exercise the option permitted by the Act of 1844 of holding one-fifth, or 
any other proportion whatever, of silver as reserve against the circulation of 
Bank of England notes. 

“ That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Bank of England, to the 
Prime Minister, the First Lord of the Treasury, and to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 
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Reviews of Books, etc. 


WEALTH versus COMMONWEALTH. 


Tuis is a book which has made some stir in this country, and is likely 
to be widely read on the other side of the Atlantic. It is entitled Wealh 
against Commonwealth, and its author is Henry Demarest Lloyd. <A 
prominent American has declared it to be “‘as much an epoch-making book 
as Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Whether this is so or not, there can be little doubt 
that the volume is an important one. It is devoted to an exposure of the 
machinations of American capitalists as manifested in their huge “ trusts.” 
The co-operation between the railways and the various combinations is the 
ruling feature of the policy of the “trusts.” This is brought out in great 
prominence by Mr. Lloyd in his story of the history and progress of the 
Standard Oil Company. We have not space to relate this history at length. 
It is a deplorable story—revolting in the extreme, and one of the saddest we 
have ever read. It begins with the first “striking” of oil in 1860. Some 
five years afterwards it was found that some baleful influences were at work, 
making the profits of the producer uncertain. Investigation brought to light 
the fact that the whole oil industry, with all its ramifications, was under the 
control of some thirteen men—and these not engaged directly in the oil 
industry—calling themselves ‘The South Improvement Company.” How 
did they secure this monopoly? By means of a “contract” with all the 
railroad companies. ‘The railways undertook, by virtue of their contract, 
to (1) double freight rates on oil ; (2) not to charge the increase to the South 
Improvement Company or their allies ; (3) to give the South Improvement 
Company the increase collected from competitors; (4) to make any other 
changes of rate necessary to guarantee their success in the business ; (5) to 
destroy their competitors by high freight rates ; and (6) to spy out the details 
of their competitors’ business. The increase in rates in some cases was to 
be more than double. These higher rates were to be ostensibly charged to 
all shippers, including the thirteen members of the South Improvement 
Company, but that fraternity only did not have to pay them really. All, or 
nearly all, the increase it paid was to be paid back again—a “rebate.” The 
increase paid by everyone else, “on all transported by other parties,” was 
not paid back. It was to be kept, but not by the railroads ; they were to 
hand it over to the South Improvement Company. Of course the “ rebate” 
was shared between the parties interested. This “infamous” plan spread, 
and the ring became more and more powerful. The owners of refineries 
that were not in league with the combination found that they had two 
alternatives before them—to sell on whatever terms the combination might 
lay down, or be squeezed out. In the course of his story Mr. Lloyd 
relates many pathetic incidents, but we must ask the reader to endeavour to 
get the book. Compacts of the infamous nature we have referred to are to-day 
in full force in scores of lines of merchandise besides oil, and the perusal 
of such a work as this must go far to increase the distrust which Englishmen 
already have in American finance, and particularly in the railroad securities 
of that country. 

THe Engineering Magazine of New York has reached us. The first 
position is given to an article on the “ Great Engineering Strike in England.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, the writer, and who is editor of the Jron and Coal 
Trades Review (London), concludes his able article as follows :— 


The question that comes uppermost, in view of so serious a dislocation of industry as that 
which I have described, is that of how the parties and countries concerned can avoid such 
troubles in the time to come. This is a problem that stands as much in need of solution in 
the United States as in any European countries, and the attempts at solution furnished by 
American experience have not been unimportant. It is impossible in an article that has 
already reached such limits to discuss these, but the piece-work systems introduced at the 
Midvale Steel and Baldwin Locomotive Works, and at the works of William Sellers (in- 
corporated), described in a previous issue of this magazine, may be referred to as entitled to 
special notice, if not to general imitation. The most important and pressing problem pre- 
sented for solution, so far as the United States are concerned, is that of whether the British 
situation or the American situation in relation to trade unionism is to be the industrial 
situation of the future. Neither country can stand still in view of the changing conditions 
presented by the great social upheaval that is going on all around. Labour is unquestionably 
more highly organized in Great Britain than in any other country. Is this not the inevitable 
result of Great Britain’s priority of place as a manufacturing country? And, if it is due to 
that factor, is it not probable that in newer countries labour will acquire the same power and 
use it as remorselessly as it is now being used in leading British industries? If so, is it not 
probable that we are approaching a period when the troubles that have been faced and 
fought in Britain will engross the thoughts and efforts of American manufacturers? In other 
words, is the struggle between capital and labour being fought out in Britain once for all, or 
will it have to be gone over again, mutatis mutandis, in other industrial countries? Is the 
_present British attitude of capital and labour the last word in this controversy, or may we 
“look in the near future for conditions more nearly assimilated to those that prevail in the 
United States ? 


The Law of the Liability of Directors and Promoters, by R.Storry Deans, 
LL.B., barrister-at-law (Clement Wilson, 29 Paternoster Row).—This is 
not a large book, but it is concisely written and the matter well grouped. It 
is attractively printed. The book should havea wide circulation, particularly 
among that unhappy class who from time to time suffer from the nefarious 
practices of promoters and guinea-pig directors. 


The Great Power—Its Origin, Use and Influence: M. De P. Webb 
(Kegan Paul).—This is a further addition to latter-day currency literature. 
The writer advocates sweeping reforms. In his glimpse of the money of the 
future, he tells us the mints of the great nations will always be open to the 
free coinage of both gold and silver, provided the unlimited manufacture of 
such money does not disturb the measuring functions of that already in 
existence. The one great difference between the money of the future and 
the money of the present will be, that whereas the money of the present is 
manufactured and issued without any scientific regard for its functions or 
influence, the money of the future will be in the hands of a special depart- 
ment of Government, and will be subject to methodical and intelligent 
control. This extract pretty clearly indicates the standpoint of the writer. 
In view of the recent statement of the Governor of the Bank of England, the 
book is of current interest and can be read with advantage, although we must 
not be supposed to endorse the proposals of the writer, which incline to 
bimetallism and are somewhat revolutionary. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers (New South Wales) ; also the Cadifornia Bankers’ Magazine. 

Poor's Manual, that unique work on American rails, has just been issued. 
In recent years the volume has steadily grown in bulk, and those who have 
the continual handling of this monumental work will note with satisfaction 
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that its size has not been increased—indeed, the book is somewhat smaller. 
This is the thirtieth annual volume, and not content with the excellency it 
has already attained, the compilers find scope for improvement. Elimination 
of matter not of material value has made the book less complicated without 
in any way destroying its usefulness as a standard reference book. For in- 
stance, in the present volume, statistics relating to 178 railroads which were- 
found to be merely auxiliary lines operated in connection with other indus- 
tries have been struck out. 

Two of the recent numbers of Sound Currency (New York) have been 
received by us. One of the issues contains an exhaustive article on “The 
Appreciation of Gold.” 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE.—One of the most useful volumes we have 
met with for some time is a small book by Mr. W. E. M. Granville, 
entitled an A.B.C. Handbook of French Correspondence. ‘The feature of this 
work is the ease with which it enables any merchant or banker to readily 
compose a letter to his French correspondent on matters relating to business 
and banking affairs. This result has been reached by an ingenious method 
on the part of the author in arranging his phrases so far as possible in 
alphabetical order. For example, under the heading ‘Credit ” we have the 
following : 


CREDIT. See also LETTER OF CREDIT. 


To which the public gives credit Qui jouit du crédit public 

Credit balance Solde créditeur 

To the credit of Au crédit de 

To our credit notre crédit 

For our credit with Pour le crédit de notre compte chez 

We enclose for our credit Nous renfermons pour le crédit de notre 
compte 

Which we pass to the credit of Que sa portons au crédit de 

Which please place to our credit Que vous voudrez bien porter a notre crédit 

Which have been placed to your credit Qui figurent a votre crédit 

Open credit . Crédit 4 découvert 

To open with you a credit of £4... for ... Ouvrir chez vous un crédit de £... pour ... 

The credit is exhausted Le crédit est épuisé 

The credit has expired Le crédit est écoulé 

Six months credit Un crédit de six mois 

To sell on credit Vendre a crédit 

The said credits Lesdits crédits 

Which establish the said credits Qui constatent lesdits crédits 

Good for a credit of Bon pour un crédit de 

Good credit Bon crédit 

The good credit enjoyed by the firm Le bon crédit dont jouit la maison 

They enjoy good credit Ils jouissent d’un bon crédit 

Their credit is undoubted Leur crédit est sirement établi 

Regarding the credit they are entitled to Sur le crédit qu’ils méritent 

The credit to be granted to Le crédit 4 accorder a 

The gentleman to whom our credit is issued Notre accrédité 

We have credited your account with Nous avons crédité votre compte de 


The foregoing will serve to illustrate the very practical nature of this little hand- 
book. Hitherto business men in search of French phrases for correspondence 
have often had to wade through a mass of nonsensical sentences relating 
perhaps to every subject under the sun rather than to commercial matters, 
and we fancy that such a book as the one we are glad to have an opportunity 
of bringing to their notice will be welcomed. (A4.B.C. Handbook of French 
Correspondence—Geo. Bell & Sons). 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. DAVID POWELL. 


A LarGE circle, both inside and outside the City, received with very great 
regret the news, last month, of the sudden death of Mr. David Powell. During 
a recent visit to Norway, Mr. Powell met with an accident, but no serious appre- 
hensions were entertained until a short time before his death, which was quite 
sudden. 


Mr. David Powell was governor of the Bank of England for three years, 
from 1892 to 1895, and served as deputy-governor under Mr. Lidderdale at 
the time of the Baring crisis. He was born in 1840, and was the eldest son 
of the late Mr. David Powell, of Heath Lodge, Hampstead, and St. Helen’s 
Place. He was a member of the old-established firm of Messrs. Cotesworth 
and Powell, and in 1867 married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Mr. Arthur 
” Pryor, head of the firm of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co. Educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, he took his B.A. degree in 1861, and second- 
class honours in the classical tripos of 1862. In the latter year he commenced 
his business career in his father’s office. After having travelled in South 
America, Mr. Powell was admitted in 1863 as a partner in the firm. Ina 
biographical sketch which appeared in the Bankers’ Magazine for May, 1891— 
together with his portrait—we are told that the deceased gentleman was a man 
of recognised artistic and literary ability, and during his travels contributed 
several sketches of scenery to the J//ustrated London News, in addition to 
publishing an article on Paraguay in Vacation Tourists. In 1864 and 1865 
we find him again a wanderer from home, visiting Australia and New Zealand, 
not merely on pleasure bent, but also for business purposes. 


Mr. Powell was a director of the East and West India Docks. He was 
also a director of the Guardian Fire and Life Office. 





Hotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 





THE EDITOR invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention in our 
correspondence pages. 




























BONUS YEAR, 1897. 


a 
National misc. 2e:m 
Invested Funds, exceed - 5,000,000 
ve Provident ss 


MUTUAL 


mi stitution. 


All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assured. Already Divided £4,600,000. 

At the last (1892) Division of Profits, £651,000 CASH PROFIT was apportioned amongst the members, being 
more than 37 PER CENT. of the amount paid in premiums during the previous five years. 

There were then ‘nearly 800 PocEs in respect of which not only were the premiums entirely extinguished, 
but also annuities were granted, or CASH B ON S paid; whilst in the case of many policies, the original sums 
assured are now More than doubled by the Bonus additions. 

All persons NOW ASSURING will participate in the approaching Division of Profits as at 2oth November next. 

Endowment Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 

The practical effect of these Policies in the National Provident Institution is that the Member’s life is assured until he 
reaches the age agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole of the Premiums paid are returned to him, and 
a considerable sum in addition, ranging from about a third of the Premiums (in the case of Policies for only short 
periods) to more than the total amount of these Premiums (when the Policies have been in force for long periods) ; this 
additional sum representing a by no means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 











APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. ate oy 





ae ON. apne KH cie™ ; 


‘” nro LIFE. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. xe 


Chief Office—81 asinine E.C., LONDON. 











Accumulated Funds, £2,900,000 | Subscribed Capital .. £450,000 
Annual Income me ie £850,000 


SUN: 





INCREASE OF FUND (1896) 
FIRE PREMIUMS 

4 
LIFE PREMIUMS 9 cot iat Since ay Preto 
NEW LIFE POLICIES ISSUED, 3,433 for .. .. 1,095,554 
NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS ....... "42.202 
5 


£133,742 








FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected upon risks at home and abroad. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—atbsolute Security. | Moderate Premiums. Large Bonus Additions. 


CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary, 
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FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 








Employers’ Liability “=== 
<= Assurance Corporation, Limited, 


84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


GUARANTEE BONDS GRANTED AT LOW RATES TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


The Bonds of the Corporation are accepted by 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; etc., etc. 


Collective Policies, 


By which a whole staff of any number over five are guaranteed, are issued by the 
Corporation. 


GENERAL, RAILWAY AND MARINE ACCIDENTS ASSURED AGAINST. 


Forms of Proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed 
as above 























Chatwoods “Invincible sis Safes, 
. Strong Rooms & Doors. 





‘These are the only 
SAFES 
in the World 
SOLID 
AT ALL 


CORNERS. 


Works: 


Lancashire Safe and Lock 
Works, 


BOLTON. 


DEPOTS: 76 Newgate Street, London; 11 Cross Street, Manchester; Basinghall Street, Leeds ; 
and 129 Trongate, Glasgow. 


























Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the report and balance-sheet for the half-year ended 30th June last 
After providing for bad and doubtful debts the net profits amount to £43,437. I5s. I1d. ; 
add balance from 31st December, 1896, £8,422. 7s. 7a.—together, £51,860. 3s. 6d., which it 
is proposed to apply as follows :—Dividend of 6s. 3d. per share (being at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum), free of income-tax, £26,250 ; bonus of 15. 3¢. per share (being at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum), free of income-tax, £5,250; transfer to reserve fund, £10,000 ; 
contribution to pension fund, £1,500; balance to next account, £8,860. 3s. 6d. Branches 
of the bank have been opened at Roodepoort and Francistown. 


Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital subscribed, 84,000 shares of £18. 15s. each, »& 457 5,000. 

On which is paid uwp—£6. 5s me share : . »« 525900 © o 
Reserve fund . 2 ‘ = ‘ - ; 315,000 O O 
Notes in circulation ‘ . e x i ‘ > ‘. ‘ 272,052 10 O 
Bills payable ; : : i “ 376,154 I 9 
Bills held for collection on account ‘of customers : ‘ s % ; 406,301 II II 
Deposits, current accounts and other liabilities ‘ . . P . 4,256,322 10 6 
Profit and loss account—balance . ‘ ‘ i x ‘ ‘ 41,860 3 6 


£6,192,690 17 8 





ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, and at bankers ‘ : : ‘ ; ‘ - £1,432,901 18 8 
Government, colonial and other securities : a ; ‘ . 435,987 II 5 
Acceptances on account of constituents Zi ‘ : ‘ ; 32,659 19 I0 
Bills receivable . ; : : 2 ‘ z 842,860 12 2 
Bills held for collection, ; as per contra ‘ ; Z ; . ‘ 406,301 II II 
Loans on security, temporary advances, etc. . : : : : ‘ 1,849,267 15 6 
Bills discounted . . : : 4 * 1,121,644 19 I 
Bank premises, house and office furniture : = . 63,962 3 5 
Stationery, stamps on hand, marine insurance policies, etc. 3 m 7,104 5 8 

46,192,690 17 8 





is Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year to June 30, 1897. 
< 
Expenses at head office and oe :—Salaries, £39,531. 55. 6d. ; rent, 

rates and taxes, £4,633. 8s. 8d.; directors’ fees, £1,500; general 

charges, telegrams, postages, and stationery, Ps 10,694. 25. 4d. : ; 456,358 16 6 
Transfer to reserve fund 10,000 O O 
Dividend to 30th June, £26, 250; . bonus of 15. 3d. per share, S 5,250 3 

— to aes fund, & 115003 balance to next account, 





£8,860. 35. 6d. . : : ‘ ; : 41,860 3 6 
£108,219 0 oO 

Cr. 
Balance at 31st December, 1896. 48,422 7 7 


Gross profits, after reserving charge for interest on deposit accounts 
to date, rebate on bills not yet due, duty on note circulation, deprecia- 
tion on bank premises, bonus to staff, and hance for all bad and 
doubtful debts . “ ° F js ‘ 4 é P : 99,796 12 5 


£108,219 0 O 











4906 BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Ir will be seen that the profits for the half-year, including £6,018. 85. 4d., brought 
forward from last account, amount to £33,323. 13s. 5d., out of which the directors have now 
to report the declaration of an interim dividend of 25s. per share, payable, free of income-tax, 
on the 5th October next, leaving a balance of £8,323. 13s. 5d. to be carried forward. 


Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital—zo0,000 shares of £50 each, fully paid. ‘ . : . £1,000,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund . ° ° . : : . ° ° . ‘ ° 275,000 O O 
Deposits and current accounts . - . " js 2 A ° 2,119,039 3 9 
Notes in circulation “ ; 4 ; ; ; * ‘ : - 244,905 5 9 
Bills payable and other liabilities . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A 7 ° 1,202,604 I 5§ 
Rebate account . ° . 9,985 3 4 


Profit and loss account—Balance brought forward from 31st December, 
1896, £26,018. 8s. 4d. ; dividend paid April, 1897, £20,000— £6,018. 
8s. 4d.; net profit for the half-year ending this date, after deducting 
all current charges, and providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
£28,012. 175. 11d.— £34,031. 6s. 3a. ; deduct transferred to officers’ 
widows’ and orphans’ fund, £381. 12s. 6d.; transferred to officers’ 
life insurance fund, £326. os. 4¢.—£707. 12s. 10d.; balance available 
for October dividend . . . : . : . . : 33323 13 5 


44,884,917 7 8 





ASSETS. 


Cash and specie at bankers and in hand, £427,020. 17s. 7d. 3; cash at call 
and short notice, £255,764. 145. 4d. . 


‘ . = ‘ ‘ a £682,785 11 11 
Investments—consols, £150,000 at 90, £135,000; other securities, 





474,637. 55. 8d. 2 os ‘ x . . ‘ ; 209,637 5 8 
Bills receivable, loans on security, and other accounts . < % ‘ 3,875,446 5 8 
Bank premises, etc., in London and at the branches. , ‘i . 117,048 4 5 

44,884,917 7 8 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A GENERAL court of the governor and company of the Bank of England was held on the 
16th September in the Bank parlour, Mr. Hugh Colin Smith presiding, “to consider of a 
dividend.” 

The Secretary (Mr. G. F. Glennie) having read the minutes of the last court, which were 
confirmed, 

The Governor said,—I beg to acquaint the court that this is one of the half-yearly general 
courts appointed by the charter and by the twelfth bye-law for the making of dividends, and 
I also beg to inform you that the net profits of the half-year ended the 31st ult. were 
£731,784, making the amount of the rest on that day £3,742,307, and that, after providing 
a dividend of £5 per cent., the rest will be 43,014,657. The court of directors therefore 
propose that a half-year’s dividend of interest and profits be made on the 5th prox. of £5 per 
cent., without deduction on account of income-tax. Before putting the question I should 
like to make a short statement. You are probably aware that proposals were laid before the 
Government this summer by the United States and France by which this country might 
increase the use of silver as a contribution towards an international agreement, and which, 
while in no way affecting our gold standard, might enable the mints of France and America 
to resume the free mintage of silver. Among these proposals was one asking the Bank to 
hold the amount of silver permissible under the Act of 1844 as against its notes. The 
Government consulted me, and subsequently I wrote the following letter (dated July 29 
last) :—- 

“*My Dear Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,— Referring to our conversation, I now beg 
to say that the Bank of England is prepared to carry out what is laid down as permissible in 
the Bank charter—namely, to hold one-fifth of the bullion held against the note issue in 
silver, provided always that the French mint is again open for the free coinage of silver, and 
that the prices at which silver is procurable and saleable are satisfactory.” 
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I now beg to put the question—“ That this court do order a dividend of interest and 
profits to be made on the 5th of October next of £5 per cent., without deduction on account 
of income-tax.” Perhaps, ifany gentleman has any question to ask before it is seconded, 
he will do so now. 

Mr. John Jones seconded the motion, and remarked that it gave him an opportunity of 
dissenting from the opinion of the late governor, that resolutions proposed to that meeting 
from the chair required no seconding. After complimenting the present governor on his 
accession to so distinguished a position, Mr. Jones stated that he had added up the capital 
that was worked by the banks carrying on operations in the City of London, and he found 
that the amount at their command was £1,000,000,000—partly deposits and partly original 
capital; but he found that the governor and the directors of the Bank were the chief 
authority in determining the loanable value of that immense fund. The loanable value being 
barely 2 per cent., it was a wonder to him that they were able to pay the proprietors Io per cent. 
He might, however, point out, to avoid some jealousy or envy on the part of competitive 
institutions, that it was not 10 per cent. on the capital of the Bank, but only 10 per cent. on 
two-thirds of the capital. One-third had no dividend attached to it, but went to swell the fruit 
of the other two-thirds. It was, therefore, a modest 7 per cent. that the directors were able to 
accumulate for the proprietors. He wished to know whether they had come to a conclusion 
with the Corporation of Liverpool respecting the management of their loan. He noticed in 
The Times that for £150 per million they were undertaking—well, he thought not, and he was 
glad to see the governor shake his head. That answered that question. Another question 
which occurred to him as reasonable to ask was, Why, when 7 per cent. only was obtainable on 
the whole fund, the Bank reserved more than 50 per cent. of its liabilities? In text-books on 
banking one-third was generally admitted to be a sufficient reserve. The directors were 
ready to run to the help of any distressed bank, and possibly that might be their reason for 
keeping so large an amount lying dormant waiting for necessities. All these matters, 
however, were minor to the great question which Zhe Zimes had set before society and 
claimed an answer to, with all its authority, that day from the Bank—namely, What were 
they doing about bimetallism? He saw Mr. Grenfell’s name mentioned in Zhe Zimes 
announcing that there were commissioners here from America negotiating with the Bank 
directors as to the system. (Mr. Grenfell dissented.) Well, he had read it, but he had not 
brought the paper with him, because he had not expected such a denial. He wondered that 
among the things which Mr. Chamberlain had not thought of was that of assimilating the 
currency of India to the currency of England by some means through silver. This might 
in his (the speaker’s) opinion be so easily done by making the rupee and the shilling of 
to-day equal in value. The next stage in the disclosures was a paragraph, again in 
The Times, that the Bank of England had, with all the authority of its charter, bought a 
large amount of silver in obedience to the pressure of the Americans. (“ No, no.”) He 
wanted to know how they stood in the matter ; that was the absorbing question. He also 
desired to know what they intended to do with the silver, and how much per ounce they had 
given for it. He thought that 7he Zimes’ suggestion was correct—that it was not wise in 
the presence of the disproportionate deposit moneys in the hands of banks with small 
original capital that the Bank of England should waive the least of its duties. An amount 
of £30,000,000 to £35,000,000 of deposits on £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 of capital rendered 
it necessary for the Bank to be always ready to supply needs. 

Mr. Robert Benson desired to thank the governor for the frankness with which he had 
taken the proprietors into his confidence by reading the letter which he had addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He thought he was justified in saying, as holding £10,000 of 
stock in the Bank as a trustee, that he felt it his duty to confer with his co-trustees as to the 
course they ought to pursue in the event of the risk of the introduction of silver into their 
investment, and they came to the conclusion that if anything of the kind occurred, it would 
be their duty to sell, and so close the risk. He thought, however, that he was justified in 
inferring from the letter read by the governor, that the risk was remote, and that if it was to 
be incurred it would be in circumstances in which, in the directors’ opinion, silver would be 
for the purpose of the Bank’s reserve as good as gold. He wished, however, he could 
consider that that closed the question. He ventured to deprecate any experiment, however 
certain the result might be, and he hoped that on a future occasion the governor might be 
able to assure the proprietors that no change was likely to take place in the quality of the 
reserve which might affect the basis on which their dividend was paid, or the basis of the 
honourable obligation of this country. 

The Governor.—As regards Mr. Jones’s questions, I may say, first of all, that I believe 
the late governor was perfectly correct, that a motion proposed from this chair required no 
seconder. With respect to the negotiations with the Corporation of Liverpool, they are not 
completed. They are in a very forward state, and I hope there will be no difficulty about 
them. The passage to which Mr. Jones referred in Zhe Zimes newspaper—the report of 
their meeting —was correct up to a certain point, but we have not lowered the charge to the 
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Corporation of Liverpool beyond what is paid by every other corporation except one. As 
regards the proportion of reserve, we consider that we hold the reserve of the country, and 
that to keep a high reserve gives confidence to trade, and is the course we ought to pursue. 
With reference to the silver question, Mr. Jones objected to my shaking my head. We have 
no negotiations with the commissioners who have arrived from America ; they are negotiating 
with the Government. We have bought no silver, and all that we have done is what I read 
out to you asI mentioned, the Bank was not unwilling to carry out what was permissible 
under the Act of 1844. He then put the resolution, which was carried unanimously, and 
afterwards stated that the dividend warrants would be delivered and paid on the 5th prox. 

Sir Joseph Sebag Montefiore then proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the governor and 
directors for the able manner in which they had managed the affairs of the Bank, and for the 
very satisfactory dividend announced that day. It was a matter of great surprise to all who 
watched the money market, how, with a large capital of the Bank, the directors were able to 
give the proprietors such a satisfactory dividend. 

Mr. Rokeby Price seconded the motion. He afterwards referred with great regret to the 
loss which the Bank had sustained by the death of Mr. Powell. He did not forget that that 
gentleman was deputy-governor at the time of the failure of the house of Baring. The body 
to which he (the speaker) belonged were very sensible of the acute danger which impended 
over them at that time, and it was a great relief to the whole community when this danger 
was removed by the wise, bold, and prudent conduct of the directors of the Bank of England 
under the able leadership of Mr. Lidderdale, supported by the late Mr. Powell. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The governor acknowledged the vote on behalf of his colleagues and himself, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 


—_> 
_— 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit the subjoined statement of the affairs of the Commercial 
Bank of Australia, Limited, together with the balance-sheet for the half-year ended on 30th 
June, and the various certificates required by the Companies Act. The sanction of the 
Supreme Court to the adjustment of the capital account, and to the formation of a company 
to realise the assets of the old bank, has been obtained. To the former, effect has been given 
in the present balance-sheet, but some technical difficulties arising out of the interpretation of 
the Companies Act have delayed the completion of the latter provision of the bank’s scheme 
of rearrangement. The result of the half-year may be summarised as follows :—Profit of new 
bank for the six months, £52,529. 7s. 10d. ; to which is added amount brought forward, £5,940. 
7s. 10d.—giving a total of £58,469. 15s. 8d., to be apportioned as follows :—Dividend at 2 
per cent. on preference shares, £21,170. 14s. ; assets trust special reserve account, £33,000 ; 
amount carried forward, £4,299. 1s. 8d. The sum of £33,000, appropriated as above from 
the profits for the half-year, has been transferred, together with the £20,000 reserved for the 
same purpose on 31st December last, to the credit of the “assets trust special reserve account,” 
making £53,000 set aside out of the profits of the new bank, during twelve months, as a 
provision in connection with its guarantee of the assets trust deposits of the old bank. A 
branch of the bank has been opened during the half-year at Kalgoorlie, in Western Australia. 


Balance-sheet for the Half-year ending Fune 30, 1897. 


(lucluding London Office to April 30, 1897, Port Darwin and Western 
Australian Branches to May 31, 1897.) 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Capital actually paid up in money :—211,707 preference shares at £10, 

42,117,070 ; 286,017 ordinary shares, £711,114. 55.3; calls paid on 

forfeited shares, £5,398. 5s.; calls paid in advance, £108,698. 55. . £2,942,280 15 0 
Capital not paid up in money :—f4 per share on 300,000 ordinary 

shares, issued to shareholders in exchange for their interest in the 

old bank, since written off on reduction of capital, confirmed by the 

Supreme Court, £1,200,000 (amount of first to fourteenth calls 

unpaid, £289,945. 55.). Profit and loss, £58,469. 15s. 8d.; /ess 






amount transferred to assets trust special reserve account, £33,000 . 25,469 15 8 
Notes in circulation F : ; ‘ 3 ‘ ; ‘ a 146,804 10° 0 
Bills in circulation F - ‘ a ‘ 4 7 - . ‘ 153,404 9 I 
Balances due to other banks . : 8,718 12 § 

Carried forward . £3,276,678 2 2 
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Brought forward 
Government deposits—not bearing interest, £61,807. 10s. 8d. ; bearing 
interest, £543,311. 5s. 3@.; other deposits-—not bearing” interest, 
41,139,259. 10s. 1d.; bearing interest, £1,769,463- 6 6s. ” 
Balance at credit of assets trust “ special account ” 
Interest accrued on fixed oe 
Rebate on bills discounted ° 
Contingent liabilities, as per contra 


ASSETS. 

Coined gold and silver, and other coined metal, £930,507. 175. Od. ; 
gold and silver in bullion or bars, £33,571. 11s. 2d. ; cash at bankers, 
425,385. 15s. 4@.; money at call and short notice in London, 
475,000 ; Government, municipal and other public stocks, debentures 
and funds—face value, £53,600; notes and bills of other banks, 
£32,505. 45. 7d.; balances due from other banks, £6,596. 55. 9d. ; 
remittances, etc., in transitu between head office and_ branches, 
4102,689. 135. 1d. . 

Advances, exclusive of provision for bad and doubtful debts . ° 

Bills of exchange and promissory notes discounted, not included i in above, 
exclusive of provision for bad and doubtful debts . 

Assets trust deposits held and owned by new bank . . . 

Bank furniture and fittings, at cost to bank, £28,633. 16s. 4d.; less 
written off, £5;137- Tis.4e. . 

Real estate, consisting of—(a) bank premises at cost to new bank, 
454554 5 ; (6) other real estate at cost to new bank, £74,568. 


Liabilities ‘of customers and others in respect ‘of contingent liabilities, as 
per contra . 

New bank’s interest in old bank’s assets, £987,077. as. Id. 3 less assets 
trust special reserve account, £20,000 ; amount now transferred from 
profit and loss account, £33,000—£ 53,000 ° . 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Salaries paid—head office, and er eames ai oe 
Rent and other charges . - ° 
Bank note tax : ‘ 

Balance 


Cr. 

Balance from last half-year 

Gross amount of profits, less reserves ; for “bad ‘and "doubtful debts, 
interest accrued on deposits, and rebate on bills current ° . 


Balance, £58,469. 155. 8d. 


Dr. ASSETS TRUST. 

Assets trust deposits issued and to be issued . 

Interest accrued on same 

New bank’s interest in assets, £987,077. 2s. id. ; assets trust special 
reserve account, £53,000 . . 


Cr. 

Assets held in trust at book values, less inner reserves, for payment of 
£3,592,954- 135. 4d. ; assets trust deposits as per other side 

Balance at credit of special account in new bank, in accordance with 
scheme . ; . a ; ; 





£4,548,171 
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43,276,678 2 2 


31513,841 12 


rT) 
“N 
oo 
-_ 
oun oN 





© 


£6,909,322 15 


41,259,856 7 
3134;735 15 


743.482 1 
48,852 4 


23,496 5 


n- > ow 


° 


529,122 18 2 


65,700 2 0 


934.077 2 I 
£6,909,322 15 9 








£30,747 I 0 
12,181 19 10 
1,469 9 6 
58,469 15 8 

£102,868 6 o 
£5,940 7 10 
96,927 18 2 

£102,868 6 oO 





43,592,954 13 4 
21,139 6 10 


934,077 2 1 
44,548,171 2 3 





44:522,375 2 7 
25,795 19 8 











2 3 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders a balance-sheet shewing the liabilities and 
assets of the bank on the 30th June, 1897, and present the following report :—The balance at 
the credit of profit and loss account, after deducting rebate on current bills and accrued 
interest on fixed deposits, reducing premises account, paying note-tax, and providing for land 
and income-taxes and bad and doubtful debts, amounts to £55,256. 19s. 5d., out of which 
the directors recommend the following appropriations :—To the payment of a dividend for 
the half-year at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, £40,000 ; balance, being undivided profit, 
415,256. 19s. §¢. During the half-year branches have been established at Bellingen, in this 
colony, and at Childers, Gladstone and Longreach, in the colony of Queensland The 
branch at Fernmount, in this colony, has been closed. 


Liabilities and Assets (including London Branch to June 30, by Cable). 
r. 
Capital, £1,000,000; reserve: fund, £1,010,000; reserve capital, 
£1,000,000— £ 3,010,000. 


Capital paid-up, £1,000,000 ; reserve fund, £1,010,000 . ‘ . . £2,010,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation . : . . : . . : 340,206 O O 
Bills in circulation ‘“ s : 4 3 ; P ; . . 359,956 2 I 
Deposits and other liabilities . s é 2 ‘i . F . i 9,490,383 Io I 
Profit and loss account . , ; . é . , e . 60,558 9 8 


412,261,104 I 10 





Cr. 

Coin and bullion in hand, 41,900,378. 5s. 9d.; cash at - bankers, - 
4432,509. 45. 2d.; Queensland Government notes, £37,124; 
remittances in transit, £258,629. 17s. 8¢.; notes and bills of other 
banks, £20,553. 17s. ; Government securities, £712,300 . ‘ - £3,361,495 4 7 

Bills discounted, and all debts due to the bank . : ‘ - 8,496,993 17 3 

Bank premises, furniture, etc. . : = 402,615 0 O 


412,261,104 I 10 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








Dr. 
Rebate on current bills . : 5 . : ‘ ; : . - 45,301 10 3 
Dividend account for payment of a dividend for past half-year at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum . : : ? ‘ : : ; 40,000 O O 
Balance of undivided profit carried to next half-year . w Ss ‘ 15,256 19 5 
£60,558 9 8 
Cr. 
Amount undivided from last half-year . . : ; ; : ; 415,137 16 11 
Profit for half-year ended 30th June, 1897. , ; ; : 45,420 I2 9 
£60,558 9 8 





DELHI AND LONDON BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit herewith the audited balance-sheet and profit and loss statement 
for the half-year ended 30th June, 1897. The net profit realized during the six months 
amounts to Z 10,022. Os. 2d., which, added to the balance of £2,571. 3s. 2d@. brought forward 
from the previous half-year, gives a total at credit of profit and loss account of £12,593. 
35. 4d., and this sum the directors propose to deal with as follows :—£6,752. 10s. for the 
payment of a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, payable on or after the 11th October ; £2,500 to doubtful debt account ; £3,340. 135. 4d. 
to be carried forward to next account. 


























HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


Balance-sheet for June 30, 1897. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Share capital—authorised 20,000 shares of £25 each, subscribed 13,505 


shares of £25 each fully paid (/ndian portion at par) : : £337,625 0 oO 

Amount due to customers on current accounts, on deposit accounts with 
accrued interest, and on circular notes. ; . . ‘ ‘ 1,116527 0 7 
Bills payable ‘ 3 ; 2 4 5 ; ° i ie 4,769 4 9 
Loans on security . 36,000 0 O 

Balances between head office, "branches and agencies, exchange 
accourits, etc. . F _ ‘ ; 6,565 3 7 
Profit and loss, balance at credit . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ e : 12,593 3 4 
41,514,079 12 3 





To contingent liability on bills receivable, rediscounted, £60,826. 11s. 9d., of which up to this 
date £33,953. 3s. have run off. 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand at the head office and branches and with the company’s 

bankers . - £101,054 3 0 
Loans and advances to customers « on Government and “other securities, 

and other accounts, including bills discounted . 2 ; : 1,238,324 0 7 
Sundry properties ° ? ° . ° ° ° ° : . 52,052 15 10 
Government securities . : 72,561 10 oO 
Other securities, including bills receivable, adjusting accounts, etc. : 10,022 14 5 
Freehold bank —— in — en a — and 

Simla . “ 7 ‘ - R 2 40,064 8 5 


£1,514,079 12 3 





PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 

Dr. 
Expenses of management at head office and branches, including rent, 

taxes, etc. 411,536 17 2 
Net profit, proposed to be appropriated as follows :—Dividend for half- 

year to 30th June, 1897, at 4 per cent. per annum, free of income- 

tax, £6,752. 10s.; doubtful debt account, £2,500; to be carried 

forward, £3,340. 135. 4d. . ; ° ° ° . . . 12,593 3 4 


424,130 0 6 





Cr. 

Balance at credit on 31st December, 1896, £11,323. 13s. 2d. 3; deduct— 
dividend paid on 12th April, 1897, 45,064. 75. 6d.; bonus, £1, 688. 
2s. 6d. ; written off to doubtful debt account, £2, 000— £8,752. IOs. 





balance brought forward . £2,571 3 2 

Gross profits at head office and branches, after deducting interest on 
deposits, etc., and allowing rebate on bills discounted . . 21,558 17 4 
424,130 oO 6 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


THE net profits for the half-year ending 3oth June last, including $300,323.95, balance 
brought forward from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, 
and making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $1,826,674.22. The 
directors recommend the transfer of $500,000 from the profit and loss account to credit of 
reserve fund, which fund will then stand at $7,000,000. After making this transfer and 
deducting remuneration to directors there remains for appropriation $1,311,674.22, out of 
which the directors recommend a dividend of one pound and five shillings sterling per share, 
which will absorb $444,444. 44. The difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at 
which the dividend is declared, and Is. 11$d., the rate of the day, amounts to "$566, 081.88 
The balance, $301,147.90, to be carried to new profit and loss account. 
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Abstract of Assets and Liabilities, June 30, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up capital ‘ ° ° 
Reserve fund . 
Marine insurance account 
Notes in circulation - x ; x - : a ; ° 
Current accounts—silver, $49,943,083.84 ; gold, £3,065,900. 5s. 10d. 
_ =$30,975,477.79 A ‘ - : ‘ ‘ P 2 : ‘ 
Fixed deposits—silver, $30,641,249.52; gold, £2,610,278. 5s. 3¢.= 
$26,376,168.87 3 , . ; ‘ : . ‘ ‘ 3 
Bills payable (including drafts on London bankers and short sight 
drawings on London office against bills receivable and bullion 
shipments) ‘ ° . 2 y x : ‘ ‘ : : 
Profit and loss account . 


Cash . i ‘ ; ‘ 
Bullion in hand and in transit 
Indian and colonial securities . : ; . R 2 4 : 
Investments, viz. :—£250,000 2 per cent. consols. Lodged with the 
Bank of England as .a special London reserve—$1,900,000 ; 
4510,650 consols and other sterling securities—$5,160,252.63 . 
Bills discounted, loans and credits . A p ; . ‘ 
* Bills receivable 2 P : 
Bank premises 
Dead stock . 


ASSETS. 


Profit and Loss Account, June 30, 1897. 
Dr. 

Amounts written off—remuneration to directors . i = . 
Dividend account—£1. 5s. per share on 80,000 shares= £100,000 at 


Dividend adjustment account—difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., 
the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 1s. 113d., the rate of 
the day . . ° . ° . : ; ° . 

Transfer to reserve fund : . s 

Balance carried forward to next half-year 


Cr. 

Balance of undivided, profits 31st December, 1896, $300,323.95 ; 
amount of net profits for the six months ending 3oth June, 1897, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, deducting all expenses 
and interest paid and due, $1,526,350.27 . ; : ; 3 


Dr. RESERVE FUND. 
Balance ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 . 


Cr. 
Balance, 31st December, 1896 , 
Transfer from profit and loss account 


$10,000,000.00 
6,500,000.00 
250,000.00 
9;319,308.63 


80,918,561.63 
57,017,418.39 


12,465,523-15 
1,826,674.22 


$178,297,486.02 





$24,199,397-30 
3,548,069.97 
4,191,730.15 


7,060,252.63 
65,269,997-73 
72,961,116.03 
966,322.21 


100,000.00 


$178,297,486.02 


—_________ 
een eateries 


$15,000.00 


444,444.44 


566,081.88 
500,000.00 
301,147.90 


$1,826,674.22 





$1,826,674.22 








$7,000,000.00 





The ordinary half-yearly meeting was held in Hongkong on the 14th August, Mr. St. C. 


Michaelsen in the chair. 
The Chairman read the report of the Court of Directors. 


The Chief Manager read the notice convening the meeting. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the directors are pleased to meet you on the present 


occasion with a very favourable report. 


The half-year has been one of many fluctuations, 


and of more than ordinary anxieties to the management of Eastern banks generally, dealing 
as we have been with what we are sorry to describe as a depreciating currency. It has been a 
difficult matter to meet all the demands of our constituents for sterling and rupee remittances, 
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and at the same time to safeguard the interests of the bank. It is well known to all our 
friends that in trying times we have not shirked our responsibilities in the matter of 
facilitating their exchange operations, and the report just read is a very satisfactory proof 
that we have succeeded in making their interests harmonize with ours. On previous 
occasions we seldom referred to the silver question, perhaps prudently leaving the difficult 
question to wiser heads than ours. However, it is expedient to take this opportunity of 
defining our position with regard to the white metal. It- will be seen from the report that 
we have £3,065,900. 5s. 1od. in current accounts in London ; this large amount is principally 
owing to the Governments we have recently been negotiating loans for, and is held there in 
liquid securities. Our ordinary current accounts in London are about one-sixth of the 
amount, say a little over £500,000, which may be taken to represent our sterling liability 
with regard to current accounts. Our other sterling liabilities are our fixed deposits in 
London, amounting to £2,610,278. 5s. 3¢. These are employed in our ordinary outward 
business to the branches, and are at all times covered by the sterling and rupee investments 
we have in London, by bills in hand and by sterling remittances on the way from the East. 
At no time are our sterling liabilities allowed to exceed our sterling assets, in fact very much 
the reverse ; so that while the fall in silver is a matter of regret to us, it is not, and will not 
be allowed to be, a source of loss to our profit and lossaccount. (Applause.) I hope I have 
made myself perfectly plain upon this point, and that my explanation will be satisfactory to 
all our shareholders and depositors. Home investors in our shares will naturally look to the 
depreciated value of the dollar. Our capital consists of ten millions of dollars. Only quite 
recently the sterling value of same at exchange of 2s. 6d. was £1,250,000, still more recently 
at exchange of 2s. it represented £1,000,000, and within the last few weeks it has gone under 
that amount, and at Is. 10}d., the lowest point touched, it represents £927,083. Tomake up 
for the shrinkage in the sterling value of our capital, I have great pleasure in stating that the 
value of our sterling securities in London exceeds by £95,890 the amount at which they stood 
in our books on the 3oth of June last—(applause)—not taking into consideration the difference 
in exchange on the La 50,000 consols standing in our books, as you will observe from the report, 
at 95 and ex. 2s. 6d., as compared with 1s. 113¢. on the 30th of June. (Applause.) You are 
aware that a large portion of our business is with India, where we have to deal with a protected 
and contracted currency. Before the closing of the Mints in June, 1893, we could count 
upon an outturn of 221 for any dollars shipped to India for conversion into rupees ; said rate 
was looked upon asa minimum. Within the last few days the rate touched Rs. 144} for 
$100, a very heavy margin for the Indian export trade to the Far East to contend with. 
Rs. 50 lacs of the bank’s capital are devoted to the Indian, Ceylon and Burmah agencies. 
This capital stands at an exchange of Rs. 200 for $100, so that if it were withdrawn at an 
exchange of Rs. 150 for $100 we would net the round sum of Rs. 124 lacs. (Applause.) 
You will therefore see that with our rupee, as also with our sterling commitments, the bank 
is in a very fine position. From the 1st of October next Japan will be on a gold basis, and 
silver will only be used as a subsidiary currency. In thus changing their standard a sturdy 
prop is*taken from silver. When their decision became known a sharp drop took place, 
which has continued with more or less regularity ever since. Under Japan’s new currency 
laws we can look for a steady exchange there, and should silver either decline still further or 
remain about present price, we will realize a very handsome profit on the large amount of the 
bank’s funds in that country. Therefore, from many points of view, the recent heavy 
depreciation in the price of silver cannot be looked upon as an unmixed evil to the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. (Applause.) At our last meeting reference was made to 
the expectation of an increasing trade in the Far East, and although development has not yet 
come with giant strides, signs are not wanting that a more enlightened policy in the 
treatment of foreign trade by the rulers of the vast Chinese Empire will conduce towards 
this desirable result. We have in the opening of ports on the West River and facilities to 
trade there the first fruits of this policy, which is receiving more than encouragement from 
our official representatives. The depreciation in silver has placed surrounding countries 
which are now on a gold basis at a disadvantage in their trade with China, and will 
unquestionably give a further impetus to manufacturing enterprise‘in China and Hongkong, 
so that we may see considerable changes in the current of trade in the not very distant future ; 
but whatever changes may be in store for us, it will be the earnest endeavour of this bank to 
be always ready to meet them with benefit, not only to our constituents, but also to our 
shareholders. (Applause.) The profits for the half-year admit of paying the usual dividend 
of £1. 5s. per share, placing five lacs to reserve, and carrying forward about three lacs. 
I need hardly remind you that the lower exchange goes, the more onerous the task will be of 
maintaining a sterling dividend of £1. 5s. per share. However, without being over-sanguine, 
I wish to express our confidence in being able to do so. During the late prosperous years 
we have made our accounts very comfortable, and have still unappropriated a considerable 
amount of the profits realized on the negotiations of the loans we recently participated in. 
After transferring the above five lacs, our reserve fund will stand at $7,000,000, and it is our 
intention to add to this as much as possible at the end of each half-year. So that our 
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position is an excellent one, and with the steady support of our shareholders and constituents 
we have every reason to look confidently to the future. (Applause.) In conclusion, I have 
great pleasure in recording our high appreciation of the able manner in which we have been 
served by the chief manager and the staff generally during the half-year. (Applause.) It is 
to their efforts that we are principally indebted for the successful working of the bank during 
a period which called for very careful steering. Our thanks are specially due to our chief 
manager—(applause)—to whose foresight and ability a very considerable portion of our 
success is due. I have no doubt that shareholders, not only here but everywhere, will 
cordially concur in what I have just stated. (Applause.) Before moving the adoption of 
the report and passing of the accounts, I shall be glad to answer to the best of my ability any 
questions shareholders may wish to ask. 

There being no questions, the Chairman moved the adoption of the report and passing of 
accounts. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis said: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am sure that we all have listened 
to the remarks of the chairman with much interest. (Applause.) The report before us is, to 
my mind, a highly satisfactory one, and remembering what we have just been told regarding 
our sterling investments, funds in Japan, and capital in India, I think we may safely con- 
gratulate ourselves in being in a remarkably strong position. The strength of it, as revealed 
by the very full statement which you have just heard, should have the effect of removing any 
apprehension which may have arisen in the minds of those who feared the fall in silver might 
adversely affect our interests. The chairman has so clearly and fully explained the position 
of the bank, that it is unnecessary for me to refer to it beyond saying that all shareholders 
must agree with me that, seeing our reserve fund so steadily mounting up is a sure indication 
that, in spite of fluctuations in exchange and competition, we are still able to hold our own, and 
that we may confidently look forward to our interests being as ably guarded in the future as 
they have been in the past. I have, therefore, much pleasure, gentlemen, in seconding the 
‘adoption of the report and statement of accounts. (Applause.) 

Carried unanimously. 


Mr. Henry Humphreys had much pleasure in proposing the confirmation of Messrs. 
David Gubbay, A. J. Raymond, Gerald Slade and G. D. Boning as directors. 

Mr. G. Stewart seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: That is all the business, gentlemen. I thank you for your attendance. 
Dividend warrants will be ready on Monday. 

Mr. D. Gillies said: Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in expressing a few words of 
satisfaction at the very excellent report which has been presented to shareholders, and in 
complimenting the board of directors on this occasion for the efficient and skilful manner in 
which they have conducted the business of the bank. For although we have had to contend 
against much keen competition and rivalry, yet I feel justified in stating that at no previous 
period of our history has the bank ever rested on a more solid foundation—(applause)—and 
with regard to the dividend for the six months, it is such as must commend itself to the 
approval of every shareholder who holds the welfare of the bank above all personal considera- 
tions. Our prosperity during the past six months, notwithstanding the great uncertainty that 
has attended most commercial operations, and the great difficulty that must have been 
experienced in following the right course with regard to silver, indicates that our board of 
directors, our very able manager and his staff—(applause)—have all displayed the greatest 
interest and zeal in having been able to place before us such a very creditable balance-sheet. 
(Applause.) As a pledge of our confidence, I most cordially ask you to accord a very hearty 
vote of thanks to those gentlemen, the board of directors, our able manager, and the staff. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman: On behalf of the directors, the chief manager and staff, I beg to thank 
you — on vote of thanks. We shall all continue to do our best for the future welfare of 
the bank, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


<> 
—— 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


THE net profits for the half-year, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
including a balance of £19,798. 1s. 3d. brought forward, amount to £61,084. 9s. 1d. The 
directors have declared an ad interim dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, amounting to £17,500, and added £20,000 to the reserve fund, making it 
£200,000, leaving a balance of £23,584. 9s. Id. to be carried forward. Sir Stuart S. Hogg 
having resigned his seat on the board on account of ill-health, his place has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Miller, of Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Co., London and Calcutta. 




















SHEFFIELD UNION BANKING COMPANY. 


Interim Statement for the Half-year ended Fune 30, 1897. 
Dr. GENERAL BALANCE. P 
Capital (subscribed £1,000,000) paid up, and held in entetied . “ %500,000 


oOo 
Reserve fund i ‘ . 200,000 O O 
Amount due on current and fixed deposit accounts ° ‘ ‘ - 4,589,947 3 10 
Loans payable against securities. . 286,770 16 8 
Bills payable—drafts on head office and branches, £661 ,067. 145. 9d. ; 
branch drafts on London bankers against caaaaee £ 59485: I 5s. = 720,553 10 6 
Exchange adjustments and other accounts’. 128,035 17 3 
Profit and loss account, as under . ° - . ° ° ° . 41,084 9 I 


> 


' _ $6,466,391 17 
To liability on bills receivable, rediscounted £2,908,863. 148. 82., of which uptoths ————————— 
date £2,018,243. 15s. 6d. have run off. 


Cr. 
Cash on hand, at call and at bankers, £ 1,096,593: Os. Sas bullion on 

hand and in transit, £98,516. 2s. . 41,195,109 2 5 
Indian Government rupee securities 302,612 8 I0 
Indian Government sterling loans and guaranteed debentures, and ‘other 

Government securities . : “ ; : : ‘ 387,838 o 2 
House property and furniture F : . . . - . 49,297 13 8 
Bills of exchange . ‘ ‘ 2,020,398 13 10 
Discounts, loans receiv: able, and other sums due to ‘the bank . ‘ 2,381,380 17 4 
Exchange adjustments and other accounts’. . : : : . 129,755 1 1 


£6,466,391 17 4 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-year ended a 5% 1897. 





Expenses of management at head office and branches . 445,280 10 5§ 
Amount carried to reserve fund . s A - ; ; : . 20,000 0 O 
Mee kw aS CUS ae 41,084 o t 
£106,364 19 6 

Cr. = 
Balance at 31st December, 1896 . . 449,298 1 3 


Deduct - Dividend at the rate of 7 per cont. per annum, for the half. ear 
ended 31st December, 1896, £17,500; amount carried to reserve fund for 
the half-year — - on 1896, aids oe a aad 


2,000 ° 29,500 0 oO 

Balance brought forward 19,798 I 3 
Gross profits for the half- year ended joth June, 1897, after providing 

forall bad and doubtful debts . 86,566 18 3 

£106,364 19 6 








SHEFFIELD UNION BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AFTER payment of the expenses of management and the income-tax the profits for the 
past year are £20,345. 5s. Id. If to this be added £802. os. 6d., the unappropriated balance 
from the preceding year, there is a total of £21,147. 5s. 7a. Of this the shareholders have 
already received an interim dividend of Ios. per share, amounting to £9,000, and another 
dividend of tos. per share is now declared, requiring £9,000, leaving a balance of £3,147. 
5s. 7d. at the credit of profit and loss account. Your directors have decided to transfer 
£2,500 of this amount to the surplus fund, which, with this addition, will amount to £56,000, 
and to carry forward the difference, £647. 5s. 7d., to next year. 


General Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897. 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital subscribed :—18,000 shares of £40 each, £720,000. 
Capital paid up a £40 shares, £10 each paid . : m ; £180,000 0 oO 
Surplus fund . ; . ‘ 53,500 0 O 
Amount due on deposit, “current and other accounts - ; s 1,143,274 2 4 
Bills rediscounted . ° 14,863 7 1 
Profit and loss account :—Balance 30th June, 1896, £802. Os. ‘6d. ; ; profit 

for the year, £20,345. - Id. Tanta 147. i and deduct interim 

dividend, £9,000 . 12,147 5 7 


41,403,784 15 0 
se 
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506 WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


ASSETS. 

Cash at head office and branches, and with the Bank of ee and 

other bankers, at call or short notice - : £184,359 4 7 
Bills discounted, advances on current accounts, and loans on securities ° 991,4 is 
Investments : :—Government securities, £40,000 new 2} per cent. stock, 

436,000 ; debentures and — shares, wana etc., £ 148,71 5: 

8s. 11d. . ‘ : # 184,715 8 11 
Bank premises and furniture . . ‘ . = Pe ‘ . 43,250 0 O 


oat 41,403,784 15 © 








WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


THE net profit for the half-year ended 3oth June, 1897, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, for rebate on discounted bills current, for the interest on deposits, and for all 
expenses of management, £19,685. 12s. 12. ; balance from previous half-year, £15,425. Is. 4d.— 
together, £35,110. 13s. 5¢. From this the directors have transferred in reduction of bank 
premises, £3,000 ; and have resolved to pay a dividend of 17s. 6d. per share (174 per cent. 
per annum), £8,750; to carry forward, £23,360. 13s. 5¢. The reserve fund is now 
4150,000 ; and reserved profits, £23,360. 13s. §¢.—together, £173,360. 13s. 5d. During the 
half-year branches have been opened at Bulong and Mount Malcolm, and one was opened 
at Nannine on 6th July. 


Balance-sheet for the Half-year ending June 30, 1897. 











LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation ‘ ‘ 3 ‘i ‘ . : ‘ t ‘ £159,115 © O 
Bills in circulation ‘ = a = F a 7 : ; a 61,887 II 10 
Balances due to other banks . 72,108 4 2 
Deposits not bearing interest, £1 214,320. 198. 2d. 3 deposits bearing : 
interest, £456,761. os. 8d. > ; 1,671,081 I9 10 
Interest accrued on fixed deposits and rebate on bills discounted . 4,397 14 5 
Capital paid up, £100,000; reserve fund, & I 50;000 5 = and | toss 
ABI. 13s. el wt«‘C“ 282,110 13 5 
42,250,701 3 8 
ASSETS. 
Specie onhand . ; ‘ . : : 4 ; Sranigte 19 9 
Bullion . a F . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - . ‘ 42,496 9 7 
Government securities ‘ ‘ i ‘ e " . F 20,000 O O 
Bank premises = ‘ ; ; = ; ; i 38,262 0 3 
Balances due from other banks & i P ‘ ‘ . - 101,763 2 I 
Notes and cheques on other banks " ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ z 20 4 2 
Stamp account . ‘ ; ; , 5 ‘ : Kar 7 3 
Bills receivable and all other advances - ; % = . ss ‘ 1,191,284 7 10 
Remittances 7” ¢ransitu ; R : : ; ‘i < . : 97,889 4 10 
£2,250,701 3 8 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Dr. 
One hundred and eleventh dividend, an =. een daa ; . £8,750 0 O 
Duty on note circulation . . : 1,479 5 0 
Amount transferred to bank premises P ‘ : ‘ . 3,000 0 O 
Expenses at head office and — -four branches : - - ‘ - 18,675 9 2 
Balance forward . . : : A a 4 ¥ 32,110 13 5 
£64,015 7 7 
Cr. 
Balance from last half-year . 424,175 I 4 
Gross profits, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, for interest 
paid and accrued on a and for rebate on discounted bills 
current . - ‘ “ : A : 3 : é 39,840 6 3 


£64,015 7 7 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 
















BIRMINGHAM. LeEps. LEICFSTER, 
& & & 

879,345 | 221,715 164,409 
1,310,982 | 276,148 | 274,895 
882,739 | 222,107 201,685 
1,001,075 | 227,434 182,305 
957,020 | 221,472 194,433 
973,599 | 259,604 | 180,417 
1,313,489 | 293,821 | 259,442 
1,019,331 | 207,720 184,570 
958,807 | 222,520 161,736 
966,078 | 229,914 | 175,470 
1,409,407 | 318,706 | 241,233 
944,711 | 216,793 | 198,476 
987,581 207,017 198,202 
990,901 | 177,625 113,911 
1,575,308 | 340,386 291,236 
1,065,886 | 281,460 250,946 
1,003,470 221,737 224,191 
985,371 | 238,567 | 185,309 
965,118 | 247,771 | 175,804 
1,419,216 | 316,684 254,266 
1,092,999 | 281,122 | 192,542 
1,093,359 | 232,697 | 221,870 
1,266,282 | 277,141 182,624 
1,667,145 | 314,801 225,888 
1,079,299 | 208,696 | 223,848 
1,131,984 | 203,437 | 167,279 
1,134,692 234,902 247,962 
1,540,619 308,283 274,459 
1,182,905 | 269,172 199,826 
1,152,703 | 215,086 186,166 
674,700 | 170,257 132,292 
1,171,498 | 281,305 219,006 
1,460,714 | 338,223 269,405 
1,170,395 | 274,000 205,568 
1,160,303 | 238,999 | 164,561 
997,449 | 240,942 153,113 
1,651,952 | 327,457 285,252 
719,459 | 190,478 | 132,528 
1,004,795 | 223,916 | 177,563 
65,409 | 208,379 158,230 
1,573424 | 408,440 | 339,380 
980,053 | 256,861 226,957 
999,357 | 259,513 197,242 
984,588 | 230,195 | 197,327 
T,III,951 | 337,134 1975357 
1,136,886 | 305,751 218,230 
964,971 | 266,331 | 180,376 
856,887 | 232,133 183,651 
919,602 | 217,505 176,255 
1,235,863 | 313,932 | 220,886 
812,892 | 188,313 174,880 
900,219 | 283,492 186,768 
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LIVERrOOL. 


& 
1,902,194 
2,584,858 
2,414,520 
2,663,470 
2,912,114 
2,348,209 
2,221,955 
2,779,579 
2,600,110 
2,436,021 
2,306,285 
2,521,405 
2,799,125 
1,668,084 


2,694,848 
2,415,859 
2,760,955 
2,507,699 
2,390,331 
2,751,259 
2,654,873 
2,485,662 
2,477;924 
2,867,036 
2,582,661 
2,267,366 
2,164,751 
2,506,334 
2,283,506 
2,238,395 
1,654,890 
2,348,470 
2,170,099 
2,262,816 
2,062,747 
2,174,668 
2,140,671 
1,705,000 
2,416,829 
1,662,470 
2,574,490 
2,138,081 
2,427,242 
1,948,004 
2,247,515 
1,837,292 
2,425,583 
2,210,682 
2,021,920 
2,284,848 
1,901,605 
2,412,699 





MANCHESTER. 


pA 
3,362,502 
4,080, 366 
3,898,429 
3:853)579 
3»464,812 
3,689,820 
4,338,082 
3,875,470 
3,500,779 
3,646,614 
4,267,861 
3,672,852 
3,641,608 
2,339,438 


4,491,506 
4,333,341 
4,027,878 
3,701,689 
3,530,924 
4,793,790 
3,823,617 
3,655,316 
3,658,587 
4,550,092 
3:794,239 
3,617,832 
3,848,296 
4,132,591 
3,955,131 
3,510,048 
2,887,007 
3,956,885 
4,099,758 
3,615,009 
3,522,380 
3,670,125 
4,286,059 
2,205,484 
3,129,590 
2,860,439 
4,206,000 


3:421,164 





NEWCASTLE- 
on-TYNE. 


& 

963,670 
1,372,770 
1,000,880 
1,144,000 
1,059,020 

952,470 
1,138,500 
1,230,770 
1,111,060 
1,025,570 
1,146,830 
1,092,370 
1,008,440 

832,410 


1,127,630 
1,108,190 
1,218,450 
1,161,340 


1,115,750 
1,069,040 
1,119,870 
1,074,550 

765,540 
1,275,940 
1,361,650 
1,218,770 
1,044,780 

941,480 
1,082,500 
1,378,700 
1,138,040 
1,051,770 
1,176,320 
1,042,050 
1,236,110 


























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 





Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow : — 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued 











Government debt 
Other securities .. 
Gold coin and bullion 





1897. 1897. 1897. 1897. 
August 25. | September 1. | September 8. | September 15. 
450,736,670 | £50,247,625 | £49,853,775 | 449:747,680 
41,015,100 | $11,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
5,784,900 | 51784,900 51784,900 51784,900 
33:936,670 | 33,447 625 3310539775 32,947,680 
£50,736,670 | £50,247,625 | £19,853,775 | 449,747,680 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





se maa capital 


Public deposits 
Other deposits . 
Seven-day and other bills 


Government securities .. 
Other securities .. 

Notes A 

Gold and silver coin 
































1897. 1897. 1897. 1897. 
August 25 September 1. | September 8. | September 15. 
414,553,000 | 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
3,411,685 397435123 35748,299 2,753,02 
8,301,936 7:859,325 7,486,541 7,620,581 
38,166, 319 39,118,317 3955975575 40,119,267 
143,075 151,748 147,87 126,103 
464,576,015 | 465,425,513 | £65,443,293 | £66,171,979 
| 413,220,980 | £13,430,726 | £13,429,726 | £13,420,726 
: 25,964,426 27,426,145 27,498,219 27,987,609 
ee 23,102,440 22,243,530 22,205,245 22,399,575 
P | 2,288,169 2,325,112 2,310,103 2, 364,069 
| £64,576,015 | £65,425,513 | 465,443,293 | 466,171,979 








THE EXCHANGES. 








| 
| 























| 1897. 1897. 1897. 1897. 
Lonpon— August 24 August 31. | September 7. | September 14. 
Amsterdam, short as = 12 1 12 2 12 23 12 2 
Ditto months .. 12 3% 12 3$ a | 12 ‘ 
Rotterdam, ditto oe 12 38 2 3 2 4 12 
Antyerp and arabe ditto :: 25 324 25 33 25 374 25 36 
Paris, short oe 25 16} 25 17 25 20 25 
Ditto, ; months . 25 30 25 31} 25 33% 25 as 
Marseilles, ditto 25 31} 25 32% 25 35 25 35 
Hamburg, ditto .. 20 56 20 55 20 58 20 58 
Berlin, ditto 20 56 20 56 20 59 20 59 
Leipsic, ditto 20 56 20 56 20 59 20 59 
Frankfort-on- -the- Main, “ditto . 20 56 20 56 20 59 20 59 
Petersburg, ditto + 2518 2518 251s 25 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 33 18 33 18 34 18 35 
Stockholm, ditto 18 34 18 34 18 35 18 36 
Christiania, ditto 18 34 18 34 18 35 18 36 
Vienna, ditto 12 11 12 11} 12 rt 12 11} 
Trieste, ditto .. 12 = 12 4 12 11} 12 11} 
Zurich and Basle, ditto 25 47% 25 43 25 474 25 473 
Madrid, ditto 35th 3518 358 354 
Cadiz, ditto 351 3518 35t 35% 
Seville, ditto 351 35t8 35t 354 
Barcelona, ditto .. 35t8 3548 35t 354 
Malaga, ditto 35t 35t 35t 354 
Granada, ditto 353% 3518 351 35 
Santander, ditto . 3548 351 3591 35 
— — i 35H 35tt sf 35 
aragoza, di' : ' 35t6 35 35 
Genes, Milan, 1 Leghorn, ditto . P 75 26 75 26 82t 26 82} 
Venice, ditto .. ; 26 75 26 75 26 = 26 or 
Naples, ditto .. 26 75 26 75 26 82 26 82 
Palermo and Messina, ditts 26 75 26 75 26 824 26 &2$ 
Lisbon, go days currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto : . 3515 35s 351s 35% 
Calcutta, demd. — “ 1°38 1°33 1°348 1°38 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days .. — _— -_ — 
New York (Gold) demd. 49% 494 491% 49t 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
ina & Zn & se. & roe ' 
Foreign Gold in Reseda. , 3.17 11 3.17 11} 3.17 11} 3.17 11% 
Silver in Bars (Stand ° o rir o20 o 2 f. o 2 2 
Mexican Dollars .. . ° 20 o 20 o 2 of °o 2 






























Bank of England.—Hnalysis of Returns. 
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in | Proportion Government Other 
Date. Notes in and Bullion ofCoinand) Securities Securities 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to; in Banking in Banking 
Department. [Circulation Department. | Department. 

1896. 4 & % £ £ 
September 16 | 26,835,985 | 40,035,340 | 149 14,944,406 | 28,347,085 
23 | 26,662,6 39,815,050 | 150 14,944,906 | 28,429,076 
30 | 28,033,615 | 38,185,025 | 136 14,944,906 | 30,034,782 
October 7] 28,169,350 | 37,313,375 | 133 16,939,198 | 28,137,480 
14| 27,625,550 | 35,515,050 129 16,185,047 | 27,986,077 
21 | 26,979,620 | 34,034,575 | 126 14,662,360 | 28,397,251 
28 | 26,708,700 | 33,944,615 | 127 14,047,254 | 26,828,432 
November 4] 27,136,420 | 33,334,460 | 123 13,647,254 |- 27,609,116 
II | 26,546,525 | 32,931,855 | 124 13,758,056 | 27,329,644 
18 | 26,247,825 | 33,193,015 | 126 13,753,066 | 27,693,534 
25 | 26,070,420 | 33,468,905 | 128 13,753,006 | 27,222,840 
December 2] 26,156,235 | 33,058,615 | 126 13,752,969 | 26,451,442 
9| 25,870,225 | 33,277,680 | 129 13,752,969 | 26,549,177 
16| 26,021,850 | 33,074,855 | 127 13,752,969 | 27,137,935 
23 | 26,541,980 | 31,724,755 | 120 13,752,969 | 29,648,943 
30 | 26,664,125 | 32,135,105 | 120 13,752,969 | 34,563,345 

1897. 

January 6) 26,571,250 | 32,462,765 | 122 | 15,717,867 | 32,516,540 
13| 26,024,905 | 33,406,270 | 128 14,935,117 | 28,898,268 
20} 25,761,390 | 34,101,365 132 14,235,117 | 28,965,779 
27 | 25,631,880 | 34,797,320 | 136 14,235,117 | 28,473,069 
February 3] 25,863,555 | 34,931,550 | 135 14,770,976 | 28,884,481 
10 | 25,644,360 | 35,272,990 | 138 14,767,630 | 28,456,015 
17 | 25,472,965 | 36,013,695 | 142 15,088,858 | 28,635,374 
24} 25,563,940 | 36,514,145 | 143 15,088,858 | 29,401,361 
March 3| 26,074,585 | 36,411,635 140 14,410,858 | 30,318,084 
10 | 25,857,700 | 36,866,025 | 142 | 14,521,983 | 28,755,648 
17 | 25,899,170 | 37,095,838 | 144 14,387,883 | 28,911,575 
24 | 26,199,805 | 37,550,220 | 144 14,387,883 | 28,710,862 
31 | 27,256,305 | 37,003,340 | 136 14,372,883 | 29,942,459 
April 7 | 27,615,625 | 35,929,925 | 130 13,842,586 | 28,978,381 
14| 27,839,865 | 33,879,690 | 121 13,842,586 | 28,451,585 
21 | 27,290,895 | 33,891,570 124 13,842,586 | 28,701,528 
28 | 27,199,000 | 34,092,915 | 125 13,842,586 | 28,018,745 
May 5| 27,584,610 | 33,770,120 | 122 13,842,856 | 27,735,289 
12| 27,409,295 | 33,704,875 | 123 13,842,586 | 28,052,106 
19 | 27,185,185 | 34,180,725 | 126 13,922,127 | 28,654,701 
26 | 27,179,980 | 34,090,500 | 125 13,956,270 | 28,326,001 
June 2| 27,579,890 | 33,618,705 | 122 13,911,171 | 28,443,344 
9} 27,359,960 | 33,425,250 | 122 13,911,171 | 28,437,370 
16 | 27,287,840 | 33,960,260 | 124 13,948,356 | 28,230,650 
23 | 27,503,845 | 34,291,115 | 125 13,948,356 | 28,707,672 
30 | 28,485,230 | 34,722,655 | 122 13,948,356 | 35,373,533 
July 7 | 28,260,235 | 34,401,990 | 122 13,786,887 | 30,001,893 
14 | 28,046,305 | 34.445,840 | 123 13,786,887 | 29,714,229 
21 | 27,921,155 | 34,544,570 | 124 13,786,887 | 29,237,562 
28 | 27,965,905 | 34,354,205 123 13,786,887 | 28,678,088 
August 4] 28,495,385 | 33,749,645 | 119 13,783,480 | 28,548,326 
I1 | 28,008,420 | 33,280,250 | 119 13,783,480 | 27,403,906 
18 | 27,893,400 | 33,695,350 | 121 13,220,980 | 26,480,936 
25 | 27,634,230 | 33,936,670 | 123 13,220,980 | 25,964,426 
September 1 | 28,004,095 33,447,625 | 119 13,430,726 | 27,426,145 
27,648,530 33,053,775 | 120 13,429,726 | 27,498,219 








Public 
Deposits. 


£ 
6,814,798 
8,081,956 
797475215 
6,807,270 
5,420,991 
513341309 
5:747:899 
5,054,974 
53393:967 
6,389,201 
6,858,614 
6,133,585 
6,598,832 
6,326,337 
8,118,881 
8,384,436 


8,063,487 
6,992,759 
8,442,078 
9,588,998 
10,665,700 
13,175,053 
15 093,026 
16,233,795 
16,209,159 
16,977,495 
16,835,294 
17,139,415 
16,150,425 
11,130,744 
10,945,120 
11,656,693 
11,220,465 
9,682,730 
10,188,734 
11,494,228 
11,799,790 
11,052,085 
10,898,233 
11,260,076 
11,943,967 
I 1,573,624 
8,050,496 
7,138,815 
7,915,443 
7:744,846 
7,288,132 
7,004,421 
7,757,911 
8,301,936 
7:359,325 
7,486,541 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
. Proportion 
Total Deposits : 
— Deposits. posits, | and Bank Post | Reserve, | of Reserve | Tats of 
Bills. Liabilities. 
1896. £ & & % % 
Sept. 16] 50,263,036 118,109 57,195,943 32,110,428 56 23 
23| 48,228,587 123,032 | 56,433,575 | 31,292,789 55 3 
30} 48,035,416 128,746 | 55,911,377 | 29,152,827 52 = 
Oct. 7] 48,572,556 160,098 | 55,539,924 | 28,144,093 51 - 
14| 47,706,184 129,863 53,257,038 | 26,770,993 50 ute 
21| 45,806,726 127,451 | 51,268,546 | 25,919,558 50 4 
28| 43,607,339 129,533 49,484,771 26,273,373 53 - 
Nov. 4] 43,825,670 130,946 49,011,590 | 25,470,787 52 ai 
II} 43,509,134 178,813 49,081,914 25,718,470 52 _— 
18| 43,397,817 143,784 | 49,930,802 | 26,231,112 52 _ 
25] 43,018,370 135,361 50,012,345 26,780,428 53 — 
Dec. 2] 42,448,987 146,852 48,729,424 26,225,273 54 — 
9} 42,471,307 142,399 49,212,538 26,617,787 54 — 
16] 42,213,382 133,353 49,173,072 26,001,241 53 -~ 
23} 41,463,628 152,496 49,740,005 24,067,747 48 = 
30} 46,351,795 129,284 54,865,515 | 24,294,774 44 — 
1897. 
Jan. 6 46,839,007 II 8,884 55,021 1378 24,746,845 45 ay 
13| 45,042,695 179,083 52,214,537 26,369,377 51 = 
20] 44,029,003 169,436 | 52,640,517 | 27,450,108 52 33 
27 | 43,224,325 146,738 52,960,061 28,274,232 53 — 
Feb. 3] 43,020,319 159,186 53,945,205 28,244,443 52 _ 
10| 40,699,405 146,614 54,021,072 | 28,859,433 53 ” 
17 40,188,702 170,669 55:452,397 29,810,431 54 im 
24| 40,283,304 152,459 | 56,669,55 30,265,330 53 - 
March 3] 39,789,829 185, 56,184,957 | 29,754,991 53 _ 
10] 38,131,311 204,615 55313,421 30,340,354 55 = 
17] 38,540,872 193,059 551569,225 30,581,375 55 = 
24 38,079,697 I 73,84 I 551392,953 30,645,930 55 - 
31} 38,550,156 157,726 54,858,307 28,886,150 53 _ 
April 7] 41,365,454 223,981 52,720,179 27,580,907 , 52 23 
14| 38,817,957 | 199,780 | 49,962,857 | 25,357,948 | 51 = 
21 | 38,856,267 142,302 50,655,262 25,801,153 | 61 — 
28 | 38,903,977 137,755 | 50,262,197 | 26,094,913 52 — 
May 5] 39,477,189 198,405 49,358,324 | 25,469,105 51 a 
12] 39,446,125 185,299 49,820,158 25,611,289 51 2 
19} 39,500,539 182,563 51,177,330 | 26,293,639 51 mad 
26]! 38,783,685 155,051 50,738,526 26,151,769 51 — 
June = 38,700,828 I 84,743 49,937,656 25,246,34 I 50 adil 
9} 38,883,817 171,271 49,953,321 25,252,200 50 - 
16| 38,936,166 163,869 50,360,111 25,833,011 51 — 
23| 38,795,704 162,091 50,901,762 | 25,900,164 51 — 
30 45,143,166 149,747 56,866,537 25,195,273 | 44 ini 
July 7] 42,949,092 164,036 | 51,163,624 | 25,259,517 | 49 — 
14| 435795055 156,804 51,090,674 | 25,484,820 50 - 
21 | 42,803,637 120,586 50,839,666 25,721,664 | 51 _ 
28 | 42,148,138 111,522 50,004,506 25,452,557 | 51 = 
Aug. 4 41,245,477 145,101 48,678,710 24,290,923 49 ed 
II 40,514,160 135,306 47,653,887 24,411,110 51 bad 
18| 38,807,238 144,042 46,709,191 24,965,308 53 at 
25 38, 166,319 143,075 46,61 1,330 25,390,609 54 said 
Sept. 1]. 39,118,317 151,748 | 47,129,390 | 24,568,643 52 _ 
8] 39,507,575 147,878 | 47,141,994 | 24,515,348 52 _ 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 
PRIVATE BANKS. 
. AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. i 
Aug. 14. Aug. 21. Aug. 28. Sept. 4. 
& & 4 & & 
1 Ashford Bank . 11,849 4,130 4,020 4,017 4,117 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 7,433 7,174 7,016 6,692 
3 Banbury Bank. 43,457 4,787 4,701 4,721 4,589 
4 Banbury Old Bank . 55,153 3,967 3,867 3,922 3,917 
5 Bedford Bank . 34,218 12,383 12,156 12,158 11,955 
6 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank 27,090 8,544 8,325 8,362 8,503 
7 Buckingham Bank . 29,657 6,271 6,105 6,458 5,795 
8 Bury and Suffolk Bank 82,362 — - —_ —_ 

g Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 
Bank : 49,916 | 19,440] 19,862] 19,754] 20,990 
10 Canterbury Bank 33,071 6,562 6,392 6,290 6,409 
11 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,233 4,159 4,037 4;169 
12 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 6,441 6,392 6,373 6,251 
13 Exeter Bank P 37,894 7,419 7,018 7,275 75359 
14 Faversham Bank 6,681 1,856 1,867 1,829 1,805 
15 Ipswich Bank . 27,689 11,689 11,260 10,955 11,257 
16 Kingston-upon-Hull & Hull Bk. 19,979 9,665 9,367 9,494 10,016 
17 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 8,851 9,231 9,730 10,158 
18 Leeds Old Bank 130,757 41,222 41,199 39,839 39,590 

19 Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 
& Co. . ~ 37:459 20,005 19,342 19,252 20,826 
20 Lincoln Bank . 100,342 | 45,935 | 45,438 | 45,849] 45,953 
21 LlandoveryBank & Llandilo Bk. 32,945 10,464 10,012 11,392 9,656 
22 Naval Bank, Plymouth ‘ 27,321 4,319 4,463 4,624 4,855 
23 Newark Bank a : 28,788 5,055 4,340 4,515 45757 
24 Newmarket Bank 23,098 5,424 5,974 5,350 5,833 
25 Nottingham Bank 31,047 13,808 12,610 13,428 13,430 
26 Oxford Old Bank 34,391 14,495 13,898 13,330 12,848 
27 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank . 11,852 3,643 3,597 3,634 3,601 
28 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 10,725 10,631 10,440 10,247 

29 Reading Bank — Stephens, 
Blandy & Co. . 43,271 9,629 9,209 9,476 9,202 
30 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 3,051 3,207 3,250 3,380 
31 Sleaford and Newark Bank . 51,615 9,410 9,525 9,032 8,818 
32 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,135 7,883 7,968 7,783 
33 Uxbridge Old Bank. : 25,136 645 639 652 694 
34 Wallingford Bank 17,064 1,315 1,211 1,203 1,287 
35 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 3,985 3,868 4,058 3,783 
36 West Riding Bank . ; 46,158 19,705 19,238 18,330 18,132 
37 Worcester Old Bank ; : 87,448 13,616 13,358 13,215 13,710 
3 Yarmouth, Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 3,593 3,538 3,761 35715 
39 York & East Riding Bank 530392 31,193 30,214 29,427 28,807 
ToTALs 1,456,738 | 403,043 | 395,690 | 394,916 | 394,889 

















WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Authorized 
NAME OF BANK. Tesue. 


Aug. 14. Aug. 21. Aug. 28. 
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£ & S- £ 
Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 10,472 10,529 10,500 


Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 17,015 16,438 15,790 
Bradford Commercial Banking 

Co., Limited 3 - 20,084 10,514 10,604 10,591 
Burton Union Bank, Limited ‘ 60,701 14,153 14,404 14,534 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 

Company, Limited ; 25,610 22,965 22,839 21,068 
County of Gloucester Banking 

Co., Limited ; 144,352 — = = 
Cumberland Union Banking 

Co., Limited ss 35,395 33750 34,041 33,816 


Derby & DerbyshireBkg. Co. Ld. 20,093 5,291 3,978 3,768 


Halifax and Huddersfield Union 

Banking Co.,-Limited . ; 44,137 6,875 5,627 5,512 
Halifax Commercial Banking 

Co., Limited 13,733 8,302 8,443 6,982 
Halifax Joint Stock Banking 

Co., Limited ‘ 18,534 13,480 12,923 12,786 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 371354 _— _ _ 
Knaresborough& Claro Banking 

Company, Limited a 28,059 17,675 17,710 17,393 
Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 47,814 46,639 46,299 


Leicestershire Banking Co.,Ltd. 86,060 26,846 26,910 26,356 
Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co.,Ltd. 51,620 40,857 39,809 39,548 
Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 

Banking Company, Limited . 35,813 12,241 10,978 10,509 


North & SouthWales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 34,594 35,202 34,199 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking 

Company, Limited : 29,477 20,152 19,896 19,299 
Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 

Co., Limited . 59,300 20,852 20,573 20,528 
Sheffield and HallamshireBank- 

ing Company 23,524 75130 6,940 6,378 


Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 

Stock Banking Co., Limited 52,496 11,873 11,353 11,263 
Sheffield Banking Ca, Limited 35843 12,081 11,607 12,615 
Stamford, Spalding and Boston 

Banking Company, Limited . 55,721 31,386 30,741 30,476 
Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. .| 356,976 | 108,085 | 106,529 | 106,731 
Swaledale and Wensleydale 

Banking Company, Limited . 54,372 32,217 31,672 32,168 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union 

Bank, Limited . 14,604 75555 6,564 6,707 
West RidingUnion Bkg. Co. La. 34,029 11,888 10,995 11,249 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 

ing Company, Limited . : 31,916 19,546 19,607 19,549 
Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 54,971 54,620 54,309 
York City & CountyBkg.Co.,Ld. 94,695 81,936 82,849 83,224 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. .| 122,532 89,883 | 88,776 | 86,977 
York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240 68,110 68,200 68,127 








Torars . — . | 1,944,667] 900,509 | 887,996 | 879,25" 














10,335 
16,242 


10,670 
14,593 


20,925 


34,250 
31558 


6,120 
8,502 
13,245 


18,080 
47,722 
26,622 
38,778 


11,050 
34,773 


18,737 
20,537 
6,569 


12,093 
12,530 


31,125 
106,960 


31,477 


7,072 
11,550 


19,317 
53,715 
83,675 
86,866 
67,949 


885,637 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—In £’s sterling —00,000’s omitted.] 














































































Cash. Ci . P 
. ircula- | Public Private 
Date 1897. Gold a Total Bills. tion. | Deposits. | Deposits. 
ae 481,5 49,0 | £t30,5 | £22,8 | £141,8 4953 £20,5 
” 26 . . 81,5 49,0 130,5 21,6 141,7 9,8 20,1 
Sept. 2 . ‘. ‘ ‘ 81,2 48,8 130,0 26,1 144,6 4 20,1 
ee xe er 80,9 48,7 129,6 2355 144,1 7:9 1957 
a a a ee 80,3 48,5 128,8 23,5 14457 8,6 18,4 
Sept. 17, — a Hos 49,9 | £130,5 42213 4140,3 | £104 £208 
’ 19, 1995 ° ° . 19 59,1 131,0 16,2 13454 10,9 qT, 
— <i 75,3 554 126,7 14,6 134;9 6,7 16,9 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
| 
Date 1897. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. a 
Aug. 7 - «© «© «| 443:333 431,007 45,081 452,606 423,380 
a ee a re 431843 31,140 4,824 51,922 24,228 
» = 23 : : 44,504 32,545 45719 51,546 26,582 
3 . 435240" 341304 5,955 531534 25,715 
Sept. 7 . 42,647 371830 4;633 531339 28,085 
Sept.. 7, po . £44,540 £34014 £4,682 452,092 | £26,932 
7,1 Syms Pe 49,067 28,492 39772 53:°77 245379 
- sa. 47,445 25,949 5,052 48.246 25,255 
La 
> 
BANK OF RUSSIA.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
: | 
Gold. Govern- | Discounts : Note 4 
Date 1896-7. Silver, Reserve. ment and Securi- Circula- a | Other 
&e. | Debt. Loans. — tion. epomts. | Deposits. 
July 16 97,586 31,718 56,878 24,733 2,804 94,621 32,665 21,411 
» 23 97,736 30,654 56,878 24,493 2,788 95,835 32,962 21,687 
Aug. 1 98,097 30,754 56,878 24,310 2,731 , 33,409 20,025 
se. :| fed | Baw | Bee | See | cat | Bee | See | ees 
’ . 4 2, 082 31,694 19,889 
Aug. 16, 1896 88,697 | 21,104 62,128 30 124 2,052 101,596 32,002 17,750 























* Gold holding in Issue Department £78,125,000, converted at 63 roubles 4; gold, silver, &c., holding 
in Banking Department £20,953,000, converted at 1o roubles; all other totals 10 roubles £. 








AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Date 1897. 





Discounts, 
Advances, 
&e. 


Circulation. 





Aug. 


7° 
14. 
23. 


” 
Sept. 


Cash. 

“ ss io | 
Gold. | Silver. Total. 
433,344 £10,499 441,843 
31,613 10,490 42,103 
° 31,629 10,484 42,113 
° 31,672 10,472 42,144 
. 313777 10,450 42,227 


£11,023 
11,194 
11,252 
13,312 
13,491 





451,942 
525313 
52,163 
541449 
55,288 








Sept. 7, 1896 a ° 
” 7, 1895 . . 
” 6, 1894 . . 


. 29,023 
. 21,298 
. 13,014 








12,864 
13,165 
15,487 








41,887 
34,466 
28,501 





17,610 


18,535 
19,672 














62,007 
56,435 
47,978 
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State of the Fixed Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 
Amounts authorized by the Acts of 1844 and hice — 
England— Bank of England . : ;: i ; ‘ . | £14,000,000 
an 207 Private Banks ‘ . 5 ‘ . : ; ; a 5,153,417 
72 Joint Stock Banks. . F . : r ; ; 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks. a ; : ; : : : : 3,087,209 
Ireland— _ 6 Joint Stock Banks. a 4 : : . : = 6,354,494 
£ 32,073,350 
Ada, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th . “ : A : - £475,000 
1861—July toth ° . % : 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st : - ‘ - - 350,000 
1881—April Ist : . : ‘ + 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th % ; ; ; - 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th : . ‘ . - 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th i : . - 350,000 
coe 2,800,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 434,873,350 
England—164 Private Banks. , : , ; 4 43,696,679 
> 39 Joint Stock Banks . : ; : : 1,533,593 
£5230,242 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire es ‘ - £337;938 
City of Glasgow Bank . : - agar 
Ss 410,859 
oe 5,641,101 
e £29;232,249 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . : ; ; : - ‘ - $16,800,000 
-* 39 Private Banks ; . . ° A : : . - 1,456,738 
33 Joint Stock Banks : : ‘ . ‘ : : 1,944,667 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks : . : : ‘ : . = 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks = 2 : ; . 4 . : 6,354,494 
429,232,249 
Notre.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date. . : . . : 207 
Diminished in number by —— i ° ° a | 
Lapsed Issues . : , , : : ; ° : ° - 164 168 
39 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue > their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date. ‘ , fs 3 i L A 72 
Lapsed Issues . . : : : ° . : . : : . . 39 
33 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was. : ‘ 3 i 19 
Diminished in number by amalgamation . ‘ : ; : ‘ — 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above. . ° ° - ° 2 : » ¥ 9 
10 
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Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1897. 





























Fixed Issues. | August 14. | August2z. | August 28. Sept. 4. 
£ 4 £ £ 4 
39 Private Banks. ~.  .| 1,456,738 | 403,043 | 395,690 | 394,916 | 394,889 
33 Joint-Stock Banks . -| 1,944,667 g00,509 887,996 879,251 885,637 
72 Totals " «| 3,401,405 | 1,303,552 | 1,283,686 | 1,274,167 | 1,280,526 | 





Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month ending as above :— 


Private Banks . : z ‘ ‘ 43975134 
Joint-Stock Banks. ‘ : : . . ‘ , : ° ; 888,348 
Together . , ‘ . ; 4 , ; ‘ . é : 41,285,482 
On comparing these amounts with the Returns for the previous month, they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks. : . ‘ , : 26,025 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks. : ; ‘ é ; 30,391 
Total Decrease onthe month . ; F i ‘ ; . , 7 £56,416 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of last year :— . 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks. : ‘ ; ; ; : 25,236 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks . : : : : ; 78,909 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £104,145 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Lssues :— 


The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . : : . ; - £1,059,604 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues. , ‘ ‘ : 1,056,319 
Total de/ow their fixed issues : : : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ - £2 'gpa3 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To AuGuST 7TH, 1897. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and ‘Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. : 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . ‘ ‘ : : : - £5,897,353 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; . 7,337,015 


Together . . : : P : ‘ : ‘ ; : - £13,234,368 
On comparing these amounts with the Returns for the previous month, they 
show— 


Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks . : . ‘ : : 438,894 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks. P : . i 2 126,575 
Total Decrease on the month . . : ‘ . £87,681 


And as compared with the corresponding month of last year— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 


£34, 
/ncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks S09 


114,694 





Total /#crease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 480,185 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint Stock Banks . - ‘ ; : . ‘ . 46,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint Stock Banks . ° . . ‘ = ; 2,676,350 
Together 16 . ‘ : : : : P ‘ : ‘ : - 49,030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . . . a . £457,141 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issues . : a ‘ ; ; 4,660,665 
Total above fixed issues . ‘ ; . ‘ : : : ; £45203,524 
Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 3 : i : 42,871,729 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . a é : : = 5,771,951 
Together ; z : ; : F : : ‘ e : : 48,643,680 


Being an increase of £22,396 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £210,897 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 


Circulation of the Wnited Ringdom 
To SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1897. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month : 




















August. | September. Increase. Decrease. 

Bank of England (month ending L 4b | 4 £ 
September 8th) . ‘ . | 28,097,716 27,795,064 eas 302,652 
Private Banks . : A . 423,159 3975134 | pee 26,025 
Joint-Stock Banks . ; 918,739 888,348 ae 30,391 
Total in England . : . | 29,439,614 | 29,080,546 =: 359,068 
Scotland . ‘ ‘ 7 . 7,463,590 7,337,015 | oon 126,575 

Ireland . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,358,459 5,897,353 38,894 sal 
United Kingdom . | 42,761,663 | 42,314,914 | Net decrease! 446,749 

















As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an zncrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of louse a decrease in Private Banks of £25,236, 
and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £78,909 ;- in Scotland an zucrease of £114,694, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £34,509, thus showing that the month ending September 4th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an zucrease of £371,208 
in England, and an zucrease of £451,393 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending September 8th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 435,855,040. On a comparison of 
this with the return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £411,739 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, a decrease of £9,298,037. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending August 7th, was £8,643,680, being a decrease of £188,501, as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £122,412 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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§Zrisb and Scotcb Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 


THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 7TH AUGUST, 1897. 


IRISH BANKS. 







































































Average Circulation during Four Weeks a Average 4 

po ending as above. and Silver 

NAME OF BANK. Gacaiatan a held 
, 4s and Under £5 Totals. Weeksending 

upwards. 4 os as above. 

£ & & & Pa 
1 Bank of Ireland 3:738,428 || 1,521,475 827,650 | 2,349,125 580,595 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 313,840 397,114 710,954 332,318 
3 Belfast Bank . 281,611 264,311 233,046 4975357 346,540 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 247,096 249,170 496,266 389,287 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 406,950 | 317,480 | 724,430 | 558,780 | 
6 The National Bank 852,269 688,291 430,930 | 1,119,221 664,209 
Torat (Irish Banks) — - | 6,354,494 || 3,441,963 | 2,455,390 | 5,897,353 | 2,871,729 
SCOTCH BANKS. 

1 Bank of Scotland 343,418 336,520 | | 782,394 | 1,118,914 944,280 
- 2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 293,398 655,935 949,333 874,083 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 240,409 624,826 865,235 582,408 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland | 374,880 266,369 691,801 958,170 726,808 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 247,333 605,847 853,680 693,962 
6 Union Bank of Scotland. 454,346 290,667 686,394 977,061 667,364 
7 Aberdeen Town & Cy. Bk. 70,133 127,937 185,405 313,342 274,210 
8 N.of Scotland BankingCo. 154,319 193,317 239,469 432,786 337,757 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 222,571 511,343 733,914 564,902 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. . 53.434 43,705 90,875 134,580 106,177 
TorTAaLs (Scotch Banks) - || 2,676,350 || 2,262,726 | 5,074,289 | 7,337,015 | 5,771,951 











Bills on $ndia. 


































Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1897. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
Ss. dd. Ss @. s @  @ 
A t 25th . — pa 
oo | 3°848 1 3% 
I 3812 
September Ist to 1 3H — —_ 
1 3835 
September 8th Sale jof Drafts tem|porarily suspe|nded. 
September 15th 


























Bankers’ Maga3zine Sbare List. 



































BANKS. 
Q ota- 
No.of Shares! Dividend. NAME, Paid, —— 
109,000 2/1} Agra, Limited an 6 4 
50,000 2/6 Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 50,000 .. 7 st 
200,000 84 fi haan hemaen (Paper Currency). . 120 fi 133 
29,970 6/ Anglo-Californian, Limited 10 11 
80,000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian Limited oe 5 5 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited... 7 8 
10,000 2/ Anglo-Italian, Limited 5 7xd 
84,00c 7/6 Bank of Africa, Limited 6} II 
40,000 20/ Bank of Australasia . 4° 49xd 
30,000 8/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30, (000 20 18 
20,000 20/ Bank of British North America .. aA a 5° 60 
20,000 7/ Bank of Egypt, Limited .. H ned a 124 18 
80,000 |*13% peran.| Bank of Liverpool, Limited £12. 10s.| 394 
12,555 5/ Bank of Mauritius, Limited ( London Register) 10 10 
94,710 18/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 23,848 Shares) 20 394 
42,000,000 4 Bank of New Zealand 1% sauce _ — =" in. = sad 
. Z. Gov.) oe 100 104 
50,000 4/3 Bank of Roumania .. 6 7 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 5 3t 
122,500 4/6 The Birmingham District and Counties Banking Co., Limited 44 ot 
50,000 6/ British Bank of South America, Limited 10 11xd 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 931250 10 383 
40,000 18/ Chartered of _— Australia _ China 20 30 
100,000 9/ City, Limited . ‘ “ 10 19 
20,000 18/ Colonial ee am oe 30 26 
13,505 to/ Delhi and London, Limited 25 -_ 
40,000 5/ German Bank of London, Limited Pe = Bes om 10 II 
80,000 25/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Lon. Reg., 44,000 Shs.) 283 40k 
99,800 3/ Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. ademas 64 34 
500,000 10/ Imperial Ottoman 10 14 
20,000 9/ International Bank of London, Limited. 15 9 
12,6207 10/ Ionian Bank, Limited : 25 14 
30,000 124 % Liverpool Union Bank, Limited .. ne £20 59} 
222,500 12/ Lloyds, Limited a ~~ BS “<a 8 274 
75,000 18/ London and Brazilian, Limited .. ee as 10 184 
100,000 44/ London and County, Limited 20 100 
84,370 20/ London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 84,370 a 12} 50h 
120,000 8/9 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to120,000 .. ee 5 214 
60,000 21/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos, 1 to 60, 000 .. 15 46 
70,000 4/23 London and San Francisco, Limited ‘ 7 5 
30,000 24/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30, 000 20 654 
140,000 24/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 564 
80,000 3/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. I to 80, 000 5 5ixd 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited es ve 15 34 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited ..  :. 16 26 
$4,602 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. £16 603 
100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited . Lio 51} 
75,000 1/7} Merchant, Limited 4 24 
94,000 6/3 Metropolitan Bank (of England& Wales), ld. Nos. 1 to 94,000 5 13 
150,000 9/ National, Limited .. es og ied oe ae 10 18} 
200,000 9/5 National. Bank of Mexico .. $40 114 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 2} 2 
50,000 8/ National Bank of the South African Republic Bearer on 
Nos. 1-50,000 10 15 
40,000 2t/ as a Bank of England, Limited 10} 48 
215,000 24/ do. do. 12 564 
60,000 4% North “and ~~. Wales Bank, Limited . £10 33t 
40,000 6/3 North Eastern, Limited... - 6 15 
66,000 19/ Parr’s Bank, Ld., Nos. 1 to 66,000. 20 933 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old Shares ms 412. ros.| 28 
40,000 40/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. a 25 67 
60,000 12/6 Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares).. 25 28 
4750,000 4% Do. 4% Inscribed Stock heeaiatties 1905 100 102 
110,000 17/ “Union of London, Limited. . ne oe 154 36 











*Including bonus. 










Bankers’ M@aga3ine Sbare ist. 




































































INSURANCE. 
| Prices 
] from Merely 2to 
| os Fay NAME. Paid. Quotation. | walbiig 
| Highest. | Lowest. 
} 20 4/ Alliance Assurance £2 4/ rojxd | tris rof 
| 100 30/ Alliance Marine and General Assurance, | Limited 25 st st 488 
50 5/ Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 Ris “ 3zokxd —-308 2 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to nme 4 24 288 234 
10 7id@. | British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 "to 100,000 I 1} | 13 13 
25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life, or 1 to 20,000 | £2 10/ 16 | 16} 16 
: 50 17/6 | Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. I 000 5 42 | 428 37% 
| Stock | 4% Do. 4% “ Westof England” tee ‘Deb. Stk, 100 111% 113 110 
| 100 £8 | County Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 .. 80 75 | 179 171 
50 2/6 | Eagle 5 5 5 4th 
10 4/ i loyers’ “Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., r 
08. 1 to 75,000 oa 2 3t 38 2} 
5 _ Empress Assurance Corporation, 1 Limited, shs. : 
OS. I to 75,000 ae I 3 Irs ts 
100 21/ Equity and Law Life 6 22 = = 
100 7/6 | General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 5 14) 15 148 
5 44d. | Gresham Life, Nos. 1,737 to 20000 .. 15/ 2% 2% ays 
10 6/6 Guardian Fire and Life; Limited, Nos. 1 to 200, 000 5 123 12$ It 
20 15/ Sapetel, Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 .. 5 32 33 284 
20 5/6 apes Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 4 } 7t 65 
15 6/ emnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 3 II 114 10} 
20 1/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 2 5 S18 48 
5 7344. | Law Accident & Contin. oe Soc. Ld. yshs. rto 100,000] —10/ I 18 4 
100 17/6 w Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 ° 24 174 183 ts 
10 4¢d. | Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I I af té 
20 9 Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 Se 25 25 248 
10 2/9 | Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. rto 150,000 | —_12/ 7 7k Ovs 
Stock 4% Do. do. 4% Debenture Stock | 100 11h 113 III 
50 14/6 | Legal and General Life, Nos. ; to 20,000 .. 8 15¢ 153 158 
8t g@. | Lion Fire, Limit 13 1% I +8 
Stock | 22/ ieee and a ~* and Globe Cons. Stock :. 2 55 558 53 
_ 10/ (Globe At Annsity) . - 364 38 34 
25 15/ London N Nos 1 to cai a 12 6oxd 6x4 574 
25 7/ London and Lan ire Fire, Nos, 1 “to 775363 2 19 18 18 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 2 5 = saa 
10 10% | London & Provincial Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 50,000 I 1t 3 11's 
5 6/ London Guarantee and Accident, Limited, Ordny. 2 11 11} ob 
25 30/ Marine, Limited . as zs me 44 “4 458 43 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 0,000 . 2 —_ — 
10 1/6 | Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50, 000 2t 3 2h 2} 
9 1/ National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 = I $ = — 
25 20/ North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 .. 63 43 43% 384 
100 4o/ Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 10 80 784 764 
100 | 60/ Norwich Union Fire Insurance Soc., Nos.1 to 11,000} 12 1254 1265 1163 
5 s/ Ocean am: & Guar. Comp. Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 5 183 18} 15% 
5 1/ Nos. jor to 41, 630 I 3 3t 2 
25 2/6 | Ocean a Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. 23 83 98 815 
10 2/ Palatine Insurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to 1 364 000 2 3 3% 34 
10 2/6 Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 oe oe ° I 3t 2g 
5° 23/ Phenix .. os oe 5 433 44 4° 
100 25/ Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2,500. To 35 —- saa 
to 3/ Railway \ peegaastin Nos. 1 to pang ee 2 8 8% 74 
5 2/6 | Rock Life a na To/ 44xd 48 4s 
Stock | 20% | Royal chau; - | Too 370 375 355 
20 20/ Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- ~99,515 & 100,001- 125,719 3 564 55% 53% 
10 5/6 | Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. 10/ 114 mh 93 
10 23/9 Sun’ Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000 74 14 | Sie rh 
20 4 Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., ian 1 to 100,000 2 11} | 12 to} 
10 9/ Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 45,0 000 4 25 258 23% 
20 3/6 | Union Marine, Limited . a 2} 9 | 8g 84 
100 40/ Universal Life .. i Ps 4 = 12 41 41} 384 
5 2/ World Marine Insurance, i 1to adie. 2 1} 2} 14 








* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits, but the liability still remains. 



























THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IN EXISTENCE. 


Equitable -==- 


CGXKO 
Life Assurance 





OPPOSITE THE MANS! E “ww D4 
HE MANSION HOUSE. 
a Society. 


This Society, familiarly known as ‘‘ The Old Equitable,” has for more than 130 years conducted 
Business on purely Mutual Principles without employing Agents or paying Commission, and its 
Members have consequently received 


EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE BONUSES, 


many of the Policies having been more than trebled in amount. 











PARTICULARS OF SOME CLAIMS PAID IN 1895. 









































Policy No. Date. Sum Assured. —— by ee -_ by 
1,898 25th Jan., 1821 £5,000 £21,775 £7,042 
5,322 19th July, 1833 1,500 5,250 1,746 
7,027 27th Sept., 1842 1,000 3,025 456 
H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Estbhd. 1848. oe=- THE GREAT CITY DAILY. 
F THE. . N 
PUBLISHED DAILY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 





Circulation Larger than all other Financial Papers in England Combined. 





Is Read by all who have Money to Invest. 
Is Read by all who have Money Invested. ; . 
Is Read by all who have Investments to offer. 


SPECIAL MINING INTELLIGENCE. 
SPECIAL BANKING aad 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


Advertisement and Editorial Offices:— 
11 ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices:—PARIS. NEW YORK, PERTH, W.A., and JOHANNESBURG. 





































‘Railway Passengers 
Hssurance Company. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Evetyn ASHLEY. |  Lieut.-Genl. Epwarp CLIvE. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Hon.Sir S. Ponsonsy-Fane, K.C.B. | AtFrReD Farquuar, Esq. 
Rovanp Y. Bevan, Esq. | The Right Hon. Lord Kinnarb. 
Sir Epwarp BirkBEck, Bart. MEREDITH MEREDITH-BrRowNn, Esq. ' 
Lord Georce G. CAMPBELL. | The Hon.Cuas.W.Mivts(Messrs.Glyn, Mills,Currie & Co.) 

















This Company was Established in 1849, and grants Insurances against 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ano 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Funds in Hand = = = = = « £320,000 
Capital, Fully Subscribed - =-= = £1,000,000 
Compensation Paid, over - - «= £3,750,000 
An annual premium of £4 a year will insure, under ordinary risks, £1,000 in the 
event of fatal accidents or of loss of sight or of two limbs, and compensation for total 
disablement at the rate of £6 a week, and for partial disablement proportionate allowances. 
Smaller amounts insured. ‘ 
For full particulars and for Form of Proposal apply to—A. VIAN, Secretary. 
West End Office—S GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. 


Head Office—64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








EstTasLisHed 1877. 


SCOTTISH ACCIDENT, LIFE & FIDELITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
ACCIDENT. 


Policies are issued to meet the requirements of the public under a variety of Tables, 
insuring provision against 
ACCIDENTS and ILLNESS, and a PENSION in the event of PERMANENT DISABLEMENT. 
PREMIUMS REDUCED TEN PER CENT. AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
Immediate Reduction of Rates to Total Abstainers and Life Policyholdérs. 
CLAIMS PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
Policies Transferred to this Company without loss in respect of the usual Ten per Cent. Bonus. 


LIFE. 
NO PREMIUMS PAYABLE AFTER AGE SBVENTY. 
Rates, notwithstanding, less than those of many offices for whole of life. 
EXEMPTION from PAYMENT of PREMIUMS DURING DISABLEMENT by ACCIDENT or ILLNESS. 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Unconditional World-Wide Policies. Total Abstainers’ Section. 
REBUCED ACCIDENT AND FIDELITY PREMIUMS TO LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 


FIDELITY. 
INDIVIDUAL and COLLECTIVE BONDS. MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM. 


Detailed Prospectus and Balance Sheet on application. 
Applications for Agencies in any Department invited. Liberal Terms of Commission. 


Chief Officeo—116 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. London Office—27 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 


Manacer—Marrtin L. Martin, J.P. 
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INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL RECORD. 





BANKERS AS PROMOTERS OF INSURANCE. 


frpi HE Two professions of banking and insurance run 
<es) very much into one another nowadays. Times 
were when banking held its head high above 
insurance, and when the latter did not enjoy its 
present public repute. Those were the days 
when the insurance agent was regarded as a troublesome 
customer, who vexed the souls of righteous persons without 
conferring upon them any adequate benefit in return. Even 
their social position in virtue of their office did not rank so 
high as that of their banking brethren. This may be now 
an old story, but it is recalled because the telling of it serves 
to indicate the very great advance which insurance has made 
in every part of the world and in all departments of its work, 
not to mention the world’s opinion of it, which has undergone 
so complete a change. Perhaps this alteration may be noted 
in one way, by saying that whereas insurance was once a 
luxury in which comparatively few indulged, now it is regarded 
rather as one of the necessities of life, in which the many 
participate, or at least seek to. 

Banking and insurance, however, had so much in common 
that they could not long be separated. The work which each 
section performs is much akin in character so far as interior 
office work is concerned. It is of-a light character in one 
way, but responsible enough in the higher portions. The 
leading officials of insurance are highly-cultured men, and 
within the ranks are many officers who have undergone 
actuarial training in part or to the full extent. Science has 
now supplanted crude conjecture, and expert knowledge has 
taken the place of, mere guess-work. The class of men from 


whom the insurance staffs are drawn is the same as that 
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from which the banking community is taken, with certain 
exceptions in the case of industrial companies. The two 
sections have in fact gravitated towards one another by the 
law of their being. No artificial causes have brought them 
together, only community of aims and interests. The work 
done by the one has dovetailed into the other—the one 
portion has seemed a complement of the other. 

One important point is, that each institution disposes of 
vast sums of money. They are both money concerns, their 
trade is in money; what they receive is money, and what 
they pay is money. The premiums are just interest in 
another form, into which no doubt the element of chance 
enters much more than with bankers, though the element of 
risk or chance comes also into the latter’s calculations. The 
insurance companies also lend monies to private individuals 
like banks, but not so extensively. They invest, however, on 
a vast scale ; and it is here that they touch bankers so closely. 
As matters go at present, the banking world cannot give out 
more than a tithe of its money on commercial loans to trade 
bills—it must seek good securities, partly for facility of turning 
liquid assets into cash, but mainly as an outlet for the redun- 
dant deposits. This forms a strong point of contact between 
the two concerns, the fact that they have to cultivate to some 
extent the same class of securities. Of course their paths 
divide, because the long term for which premiums are pay- 
able enables companies to hold mortgage risks—a class into 
which bankers may not enter. , 

These observations are somewhat preliminary, but they 
may serve to clear the air before coming to discuss the closer 
relationship existing between banking and insurance. One 
circumstance which has drawn the banker closer to his insur- 
ance brother is undoubtedly the large balances which are kept 
at their credit by insurance offices. An insurance account is 
a most desirable one to have. To be sure it sometimes 
shows in the nature of things huge balances which cannot in 
the short period for which they lie be lent out or invested, 
but yet receive bank interest for that time. The keeping of 
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the account promotes an inter-relation of feeling between the 
banking and insuring sections, and thus the way is paved to 
even closer dealings. If the rank and file of insurance are 
drawn in both professions from the same classes of persons, 
the remark holds good much more with regard to the directors 
of both. If the boards of each be scanned, there will be found 
on them a very large number of directors representing both 
banking and insurance. They are not entirely the same, and 
this is as well, because other sections, lawyers, accountants, 
etc., have also a right to be represented on directorates. 
The preponderance, however, is of the sections we have 
quoted, and their financial fitness certainly leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Directors of banks cannot, however, be considered as 
bankers in the usually understood technical sense of the 
term, and so their connection with insurance is not a repre- 
sentative one of banking. A banker in a joint-stock concern 
is a paid servant of the institution, and a private banker is 
one who administers the affairs of the bank in which he is a 
partner. But the connection between banking and insurance 
is greatly increased and consolidated by the fact that the 
directors of the one are directors of the other. When, there- 
fote, it is proposed that the manager of a bank should come 
on the board of an insurance company, it is only natural that 
he should be supported by the members of his own board 
who are already directors of the same insurance company. 
Through their sympathy with such matters the accession to 
the board of a powerful and influential bank manager is 
warmly welcomed, and by none more than his own bank 
directors. It is undoubtedly needful that he have their per- 
mission or approval before taking up a line of duties outside 
his own, and which might in certain conceivable circumstances 
clash with his own bank’s interests. The path is, however, 
smoothed by the circumstances we have stated ; in fact, before 
anyone could join the board, the directors must be consulted ; 
and in appealing to a bank board for the necessary leave, 
the members who were also insurance directors in the same 
company would give it their support. 
38° 
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It is not easy to say how long this movement has con- 
tinued of making high banking officials, such as managers and 
secretaries, directors of fire and life insurance companies, but 
the practice can be traced back for years, and from a study of 
insurance boards, it will be seen that there is now almost no 
exception to the rule in places where there are companies 
with boards to be filled, local or otherwise. It may be asked 
what this directorial movement has to say for itself? It has 
a great deal in its favour, but there is primarily the high 
standing, special knowledge, and great influence of the 
officials concerned. Their names in themselves are a certain 
source of strength, because of the great probity and the 
immense trust reposed in them as bankers. Then their daily 
dealings with finance and money market operations, besides 
the strong, shrewd common sense which is associated with 
them, renders them invaluable in dealing with questions 
calling for an exercise of these qualities. 

It may be asked whether officials in such positions make 
use of their banking influence to further insurance interests, 
or rather, the question is, in what way do they exert that 
influence? They can hardly compel any member of their 
staff to take up fire or life agencies, but there are certain 
ways of accomplishing their purpose very far removed from 
coercion or concussion. A remark that “ You will probably 
be called upon by such and such an office about insurance ” 
is a good enough hint from a superior to an inferior to under- 
take what is evidently wanted. No one would care to refuse 
a service of this character. It is perhaps not the highest 
officials who would approach the subject, and for the probable 
reason that they would think their dignity at stake. More- 
over, they would not care to give themselves away in such 
a manner, because to ask or even suggest a favour might 
imply that a per contra of some kind might be expected. All 
this of course depends on the view taken of the matter by both 
parties. An insurance agency is potential power if held by 
anyone who is pushing and resourceful. If in the hands of 
an inert or supine person it is of no value so far as he is 
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concerned, for any business he may do will be brought to 
him—he will not go to it. 

Persons have been encountered who “did not desire to 
undertake insurance business,’ and whose soul revolted at 
the idea. They were no sooner installed, however, in their 
chair of state, and had tasted blood in the form of a goodly 
commission on premiums received, than they forthwith rose 
to the situation and became successful agents. They had 
received an initial impulse sufficient to start them, and they 
were then able to keep themselves going without further ado. 
To return, however, to the influence of the banker as an 
insurance director, he has scope enough even in suggesting 
insurance to persons of his own intimate acquaintance and 
naming his own office. Thus his tact enables him to do it at 
propitious seasons when the bait is most likely to be taken. 
In many offices the subject of insurance agency does not need 
to be mooted, because when a new agent goes to a branch 
he finds that an insurance business has already been there 
before him, and all he has to do is to serve himself as heir 
to the succession. Business being already made, all that 
remains is to collect the premiums and to remit the amount 
to the company’s head office. Of course he is expected to 
maintain and if possible increase the business, but his self- 
interest steps in and compels him to do his best. 

Such is the competition now, that when an agent is 
appointed say to a new branch, the number of agencies that 
are pressed upon him is appalling. The manner in which he 
is attempted to be circumvented by the various applicant 
offices is rather peculiar. Regarding the matter from a 
business point of view, it seems only proper that the 
prospective insurance agent should take up business for 
the company which deals with the bank with which he is 
connected. This would be reciprocity at least, and it will 
not be denied that a company might fairly look for treatment 
of this kind. It is in human nature to expect a return for 
kindness bestowed or business done. As insurance business 
does not come under the category of banking, no possible 
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claim can be made on bank agents to undertake it; but 
they undoubtedly take such considerations into account, and 
it may readily be believed that they lend a willing ear to 
such companies as perform their banking operations with 
their bank. Other companies perhaps have on their board 
some bank official who interests himself on their behalf, 
even though no banking business comes his way on their 
account. Here again the influence of his position tells on 
behalf of the company, and it is strange if he cannot 
effectuate something in the matter of agency appointments 
so far as his banking subordinates can be operated upon. 
These can hardly refuse offers when they know he is at the 
back of them, if not in form at least in reality. They have 
his support as much as if he actually pleaded them. 

The working out of these insurance agencies subordinate 
to the primary duties of banking is left to the individual tact 
of the agent. If he dun his customers for insurance in 
season and out of season, then his business will suffer in all 
probability, because they will get disgusted with his pro- 
ceedings, and some of them will leave him. It is well known 
that some agents have put their insurance far above their 
banking business. They have cultivated convivial ‘relations 
at night so as to get insurance business in the morning. 
They have insured against fire large properties, mills and 
dwellings, etc., while effecting likewise heavy life insurances. 
Their aim has been to do a large and profitable business, and 
they have succeeded. They have earned much more in the 
one line than the other, in some cases as much as a thousand 
or two annually. Can this be without the bank suffering ? 
Has no equivalent been given for the insurances effected ? 
No uncovered advance? These are questions which naturally 
occur. On the other hand, some agents who have proved 
good insurance canvassers have also been known as successful 
bank agents. They have had an amount of animal mag- 
netism about them which nothing could resist. Besides, 
one class of business leads to another. Still it is well known 
that abuses have occurred, and that cases—probably very 
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few in number—have arisen, the result being that an order 
has been given against carrying on insurance along with bank 
work, 

When a newly appointed agent goes to his branch, he 
perhaps finds that his teller has been acting as an insurance 
agent for years before him. One agent was asked if he had 
got any life business after he had been there for a few years. 
“No,” he replied, “my teller has been an agent for twenty 
years and knows all the customers. It is not easy to compete 
with him.” Other agents are not so complaisant as that. 
They have attempted to buy up their cashiers’ claims by 
giving them certain rights over any business which they 
transferred or any new business introduced. An agent 
undoubtedly has a great deal in his power. He can make 
it disagreeable in so many ways for his subordinates, that if 
he seriously took it into his head to carry out his purpose by 
making 4zs insurance be the only one in the office, he would 
very likely succeed. For one thing, he might try in all 
probability to get a change of cashier. These differences, 
however, are not pleasant to discuss or even to suggest. 
Unhappily the adjustment of rival insurance agencies in the 
same bank building has not been unattended with trouble, 
and it is a matter worth considering at the time insurance 
appointments are made, rather than afterwards when they 
have to be left to evolve themselves by the survival of the 
fittest. 

The same competition which floods banks with insurance 
agencies is beneficial in this way :—When agents are appointed, 
they receive considerable assistance from the inspectorial staffs 
of the companies. Give an insurance inspector the name of a 
person to be called upon, with the agent’s card by way of in- 
troduction, and he will follow up the trail with the doggedness 
of asleuthhound. This undoubtedly relieves the agent of a 
world of trouble, and it puts the intending insurer in the 
way of one who has the different points of insurance at his 
finger-tips. Not only so, but the companies in towns where 
they have a head office or branch agencies are quite willing 
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to collect the premiums of insurance for their banking friend, 
should he desire this to be done by them. The likelihood is, 
however, that the banker would not object to collect them 
himself for the sake of the deposit-money represented by the 
premiums. Then in the case of fire, the company can be 
directly appealed to when a claim falls to be made, especially 
in places where the company has a staff directly representing 
it. And in country parts, although the agent may set the 
ball rolling when fire claims are made, the insured as likely 
as not writes directly to the head office with his statement 
of claim, and the assessors on both sides beat out the matter 
in argument. All this shows how much the companies do to 
minimise the work performed by the banking sections in the 
promotion of insurance. In fact, if the truth be told, no 
money is more easily earned than in this way by the banking 
insurance agent. Everything is done to give. him the 
minimum of trouble and the maximum of remuneration. 
His commission is barely earned. However, that is the 
companies’ lookout, and they are paying more classes of 
persons now a commission than ever they did. 

To a banker there are many interests which are best 
safeguarded by insurance. The cash credit which is based 
upon the security of a life policy or life policies is perhaps 
the most notable of these. Guarantors are obtained for 
the due payment of the premiums. Many advances are 
given to persons on the security of other persons. What 
more natural than that the sureties should endeavour to 
secure themselves in some way. The debtor may die at any 
time without his debt being extinguished, or before he has 
accumulated a fund ample enough for its redemption. It 
is here that life insurance steps in and secures that the event 
of death shall not interfere with the liquidation of the 
debt, but rather that it will ensure beyond a doubt the due 
settlement of it. Although his security is sound enough, it 
should be to the banker's interest to see his loan fenced 
round in this way, and he could easily suggest such .an 
additional security, which is all in the guarantor’s favour as well 
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as the banker’s. The element of life insurance enters into 
many banking transactions where there is something at risk, 
and where contingencies and reversionary interests are in 
question. Besides, the banker, like the physician, clergyman 
and lawyer, has so intimate an acquaintance with his customers’ 
pecuniary and therefore private affairs that he has naturally 
much power in persuading persons to insure. 

The fire section of insurance is also much in evidence 
with bankers. Now that loans are given against produce on 
a greater scale than formerly, as well as against insurable 
material generally, a large fire insurance field lies open to the 
banker. In connection with these loans, the banker has to 
see that the premiums on the fire insurances are duly paid, 
and with this view he insists on their being handed to him. 
And advances on mills, real estate, machinery, plant, produce, 
etc., all pave the way to fire insurance. 





It is well when the banker performs his duty to his bank 
regardless of the grist which his indebted clients are bringing 
to the insurance mill. The major interest with him is his 
banking agency, and the minor his insurance connection. 
There need be no difficulty, however, in adjusting these 
relationships if this position be carefully borne in view. No 
insurance company dealing with anyone in such a dual capacity 
but recognises its own place. Moreover, if a steward be 
unfaithful in one thing—banking, will he even be faithful in 
insurance ? 


& 
» 





ACCIDENT COMPANIES AND THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AcT.—As 
this Act does not come into operation till next year, the accident companies 
have not yet fixed the rates which will be charged in the various classes of 
risks opened up under the provisions of the Act. A committee representing 
the offices will, however, meet in the autumn to discuss the situation, and 
will then in all probability draw up a new table of rates. The companies are 
making up their minds for a large accession of new business, as the onus of 
proving that an accident was not due to gross carelessness or negligence on 
the part of the employed is thrown on the employer, and thus the latter will 
be glad to throw his responsibility on the broad shoulders of the accident 
companies. 

















THE LICENSES INSURANCE CORPORATION AND 
GUARANTEE FUND. 


SA HEN the Licenses Insurance Corporation was founded 
8 five years ago, considerable doubts were expressed in 
many circles as to the practicability of the scheme it 
proposed to work—the fear being that the risk would 
prove too speculative. Experience, however, has 
shown that, when prudently managed, such a company can be both 
remunerative and useful; and the original mistake of the critics 
seems to have been in assuming that the idea of the company was 
that it proposed to take gambling risks on the moral character of 
doubtful publicans. Of course it has been obvious for some years 
-now that this is not the policy pursued by the company, which merely 
seeks to protect the owner of property from the sérious loss that 
might come to him through the withdrawal of a license. At first the 
response of the public was somewhat meagre ; but popular appreciation 
is now growing rapidly year by year. In 1893 the premium income 
was only £13,000, in 1894 the figures had risen to £17,350, and in 
1895 to £20,500; but last year it took a sudden jump to £31,553, or 
an increase for the year of no less than £11,000, even after deducting 
some £1,500 paid to other offices for reinsurance. Few people sus- 
pected, when the company was established, that it would so soon 
attain such substantial dimensions. 


Instead of the claims proving extortionate, as had been feared, the 
amount has been wonderfully moderate all along. In 1893 the figure 
was only £3,300, in 1894 it was 45,300, in 1895 £8,500, and last 
year £12,000. Considering the growth of the premium income, the 
increase in the losses is not by any means proportionate to the 
increase for the revenue. Taking the annual percentages, they work 
out as follows :—17°3 in 1893; 36°8 in 1894; 39°3 in 1895; and 38°1 
last year—figures which, it will be admitted, are very moderate 
indeed. By the way, we may remark in passing that the report seems 
to do the company an injustice, for it describes the proportion of the 
claims to the premium income as showing at 38°1 per cent., an 
increase of 1°2 per cent. over 1895, whereas by our working there is 
a decrease of precisely that amount. 





Another satisfactory feature about the Licenses Insurance Corpo- 
ration is the rapid way in which the management expenses are. being 
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brought into their proper relation towards the revenue. Of course in 
the earlier years of a company, expenses are bound to be quite dis- 
proportionate to the income, as an office cannot be started without 
certain fixed charges, such as rent, staff salaries and so on, which do 
not require to be increased even when the business becomes greater 
by ten-fold. Accordingly one looks for. big figures at first, and one 
measures the outlook for the company by the speed at which 
expenditure becomes reasonable in proportion. Now in the case of 
the Licenses Corporation, the percentage of expenses to premiums is 
falling with very welcome velocity, the rate having been 75°8 per cent. 
in 1893; 60°5 per cent in 1894; and 54°2 per cent. in 1895; while in 
1896 the figure was only 38:2 per cent. 

The net result of the year’s working is a total income of £33,820 
at a total expenditure of £424,051, leaving a balance of £9,768. The 
directors have accordingly been able to write 41,500 further off the 
preliminary organisation expenses, and to add 4875 to the reserve 
fund for unexpired risks (making this reserve £4,375), while carrying 
£2,162 to depreciation of investments, and yet were left with the 
available surplus of £6,230. This permits of the distribution of a 
three per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares, and of £3,500 being 
placed to general reserve. Such a showing as this, at so early a stage 
of the company’s history, is a matter for sincere congratulation. 





<< 
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_Law ACCIDENT AND CONTINGENCY INsURANCE.—IEt is officially announced 
that the address of the head office of the Law Accident and Contingency 
Insurance Society is 215 Strand, London, opposite the Law Courts. 


America’s INFLUX OF NEw Companies.—The Jnsurance Times, N.Y., 
says: In the recent influx of foreign companies it is noticeable that the whole 
number entered New York is four, represented by two Swiss and two English 
companies. The Germans cannot enter on account of the anti-Prussian law, 
and others have chosen to make their deposits in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Formerly the only foreign arrivals were from England, but when the Alliance 
finally overcame its prejudice and made the New York deposit, there were 
only a few left which were in a condition to comply with the New York laws. 
The Law Union and Crown came so quickly that nobody had heard of its 
coming until it was quite ready for business here. There is a suspicion that 
the old Yorkshire may be the next English arrival if the president of the old 
Continental does not erect any new barriers. The only remaining company, 
which has had a taste of American business through surplus lines already, is 
a famous old-fashioned company in the south of England, the Kent of 
Maidstone. It is more progressive now than it was thirty years ago, and may 
some day catch the American fever. 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY deals in big figures, alike in its Fire and 
in its Life department, and 1896 has been no exception 
to the general rule. Few offices have the advantage 
of such a wide-spread and elaborate organisation, thanks 
to the fact that the Liverpool and London and Globe 

—as its somewhat elaborate name implies—represents the com- 

bination, years ago, of a number of well-established offices in various 

important centres. Indeed, we remember one writer who, on going 
carefully into the history of the company, announced that its full 
name ought to have been “ The Liverpool-and-London-and-Edinburgh- 
and-Dublin-and-Leeds-and- Yorkshire-and-Unity-and-Globe Insurance 

Company ”—all these titles being required to adequately cover all 

“the amalgamations which the company represents. So wide is the 

range of the Liverpool and London and Globe that it is universally 

looked up to as one of the most powerful and dignified exponents of 
insurance, and it makes one smile to read back to the time of only 
one of the component enterprises it includes, namely, the Globe, 
which was founded in 1803. At that time the opposition was furious, 
and one pamphleteer, himself a well-known insurance man, said, 

** Such an establishment, in the event of its success, would become a 

Monster of Tyranny and Oppression.” The amalgamation has, 

indeed, proved a success, and may be described as the premier fire 

insurance company in existence; but, instead of turning out a 

“Monster of Tyranny and Oppression,” it has proved one of the 

most beneficent institutions ever devised, nothing but good flowing 

from its extended sway. 





Taking up in detail the work of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe during 1896, the first department to be treated is the fire 
department, which is, of course, far and away the larger. For the 
year the premium income in respect of this department—and this, 
it must be remembered, after deducting the very considerable item 
of sums paid away to other companies for reinsuring surplus risks— 
came to the huge sum of 41,553,000. This figure, vast as it is, 
represents a decline of £50,000 on the previous year, and, indeed, is 
the lowest total since 1891 ; but it must not be assumed that we have 
here any falling off in popular favour. The reduction is due to the 
voluntary pruning pursued by the management, which has been acting 
in a conservative manner in the matter of foreign risks—a class of 
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business that has to be very carefully watched. The reward for 
skilful purging of the books is too often delayed for some years, but 
on the present occasion the excellent net result appears side by side 
with the falling off in income. The fire losses for the year are set 
down at £840,000, which compares with £878,000 in 1895, with 
£902,000 in 1894, and with 41,070,500 in 1893. The policy of the 
directors, therefore, provides its own defence. 

The result of the twelve months’ working, after providing for all 
expenses, is, without the addition of any interest, a surplus of nearly 
#202,000. As the expenses of management and commissions were 
virtually identical in 1896 and in 1895, the percentage on the 
premium income is slightly higher owing to the reduction in the 
latter; but in the neighbourhood of 32 per cent. there is nothing 
about which to grumble. 

In the life department the Liverpool and London and Globe has 
had a very good year. No less than 1,041 proposals were received 
to assure the sum of £706,000; but, with their usual caution, the 
directors so severely scrutinised these proposals that the number 
of new policies placed on the books was reduced to 815, representing 
fresh assurances of £576,000. This compares with 838 new policies 
issued in 1895; but, although the number of new policies issued in 
that year was slightly greater, their average amount was considerably 
less, the aggregate sum assured having been only £446,500 in 1895 
as compared with. £576,400 last year. Therefore about £130,000 
additional of new assurances was received in 1896 than in 1895, and 
during the past ten years there has only been one occasion on which 
the 1896 result has been beaten. Moreover, the company has proved 
particularly fortunate in the matter of losses, the aggregate amount 
of claims paid during the year (including bonuses) being only 
£223,000. This compares with the total of no less than £302,600 in 
1895, and, therefore, represents an improvement of £79,000. It is 
true that 1895 was unusually heavy in the matter of mortality 
experience ; but we have to go back a good many years to find such 
a favourable result as in 1896, although the company has been 
growing very rapidly all the time. 

Taking together the working of both departments, we find the 
company was left at the end of the year with a balance of £1,141,760, 
and the directors are not only able to make up the dividend for the 
year to the substantial sum of 34s. per share, but feel justified in saying 
that if the results between May and November of the present -year 
prove to be as good as expected, the interim dividend will be increased 
by 2s. per share in order to equalise the two half-yearly distributions, 
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Including the additions made in respect of the past twelve months, 
the funds of the company will now stand as follows :— 


Capital (paid up) : : £245,640 
General reserve . ‘ , ; ‘ : 41,300,000 
Fire reinsurance : ‘ > - ; 740,000 
Profit and loss after payment of dividend 
bonus for 1896. . ‘ a ; 932,966 
2,972,966 
Globe perpetual annuity fund. - : : ‘ : 1,102,800 
Life and annuity funds : . a ; : . = 5,007,301 


Such figures as these are an eloquent testimony to the skill with 
which the Liverpool and London and Globe has been conducted for 
the sixty-one years since its establishment in 1836. 


ys 
> 





Scottish Wipows’ Funp INsuraNnce.—The contract for the erection of 
the new offices in Baldwin Street, Bristol, has been let to Mr. A. J. Beavan, of 
Bedminster. The contract sum is just under £20,000. . 

PatrioTic.—The directors of this Company have declared an interim 
dividend for the half-year ending 3oth June last at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum (free of income-tax), payable on and after the rst inst. 

REFUGE ASSURANCE.—The Mexborough staff of the Refuge Assurance 
Company, Limited, have presented Mr. William Adams with a small service 
of silver in commemoration of the seventh anniversary of his superintendency, 
and as testimony of the esteem in which he is held by his subordinates. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—A correspondent who 
directed Mr. Chamberlain’s attention to the meeting of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters held recently at Norwich, when during the discussion on old-age 
pensions a member remarked “ that certain prominent politicians had dangled 
the question before the public without any serious intention to redeem their 
promises,” has received the following reply :—‘‘ Colonial Office, Aug. 30.— 
Dear Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 27th inst., in which you call attention to some remarks 
which were made upon the subject of old-age pensions at a recent meeting 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters at Norwich. Mr. Chamberlain directs me 
to say that similar observations are always made by opponents in regard to 
every proposal, and that the same things were said about free education, 
workmen’s compensation, and labourers’ allotments. He is unable to say when 
the Commission, of which Lord Rothschild is chairman, will report, nor 
whether they have made any progress with a scheme. I am, dear sir, yours 
truly, H. J. Read.—E. Lovekin, Esq.” 
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THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 






FPpIHE SIXTY-SIXTH annual report of this society shows 
5 [ > 


at}; progress, the new sums assured during the past year 
ys being somewhat greater than those of the previous year. 
It is satisfactory to know that of 1,791 proposals 
tendered for assurance of £967,562, only 183 for £206,820 
were not proceeded with. These were evidently for large amounts, 
and, therefore, demanding increased care in selection. The Scottish 
Equitable is to be commended for the details it publishes at each 
annual term in reference to its business. For example, the various 
classes to which the new policies belong are particularized, from 
which it appears that endowment assurance tops the list with 795 
policies insuring £219,060, or about one-half in number of the whole 
policies issued, and rather less than one-third in value. 

The increase of the funds for the year was £82,612, making the 
assurance fund now amount to £3,812,526. The investment of so 
much money is naturally a matter entailing a certain amount of 
anxiety, and the estimated interest on this sum is £3. 19s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum. The company complains that old loans which it made at 
4 per cent. can only fetch now 3 to 3% per cent., and thus the 
average rate of interest is bound to suffer reduction. The rate 
earned, however, is the same for the past as for the preceding year. 

In regard to the nature of the investments, these are naturally 
chosen for safety. The list of securities held shows an increase in the 
sums invested in Indian and Colonial Government stocks, and in the 
debentures and debenture stocks of railway and other companies, as 
also in railway and other shares. 

The expenses happily show a downward tendency, and 14% per 
cent. of the premium income is fairly satisfactory. New premises 
in London have added to costs, and prevented a further reduction 
in the rate of expenses. . 

The claims for Jast year, though the deaths were proportionately 
larger than in the preceding year, amounted to only 90 per cent. of 
the expectation, and the claims were only £2,129 greater. 

An interesting table of the progress of the society is furnished 
during the Jubilee period :— 


ee 
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In 1837—No. of policies . —.. 121%. Inigo7. =. - 23,651 
In 1837—Amount of assurances £740,000. In 1897 . . £12,100,000 
In 1837—Income . : - £26,000. In 1897. . £483,000 


In 1837—Funds £56,000. In 1897. 43,862,000 
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At the meeting, three resolutions were submitted for approval. 
The first was to give the board power to accept a reassurance offered 
by another office on the condition that the society guaranteed, not 
only a proportion of the sum assured, but also the same proportion 
of the bonuses that might be paid by the office. The second was to 
authorise the society to issue a policy to be paid in the event of the 
birth of a child, independent entirely of the death of the parents. 
The event, it was stated, might be the death of the life tenant, or of 
the last survivor of him and his wife, or the issue attaining the age of 
twenty-one, or other contingencies. The third resolution related to 
the method of dividing the profits of the society among the members, 
and was principally intended to describe the method more clearly 
and precisely. These resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
their acceptance will help to bring the society into line with other 
companies in these respects. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING. a 

The Prevention of Fires due to Leakage of Electricity is the title of an 
essay by Mr. Frederick Bathurst, A.I.E.E., which won the Fothergill Prize of 
the Society of Arts last session, and which has since been reprinted from the 
society’s journal and circulated by the Conduit and Insulation Company, 
Limited. In a résumé of this essay the /nsurance Record says :—‘ Mr. 
Bathurst advocates the enclosure of conducting wires in armoured insulating 
tubing as the best means of ‘preventing fires arising from the leakage of 
current to earth and the other causes of danger in electrical installation,’ and 
as a system which combines in the fullest degree the attributes of safety, 
accessibility, convenience, economy and durability. In the course of his 
argument, Mr. Bathurst makes good use of the reports of the Electric 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire Underwriters (U.S.), compiling from 
them a tabular analysis of the conditions causing electric fires; he finds that 
70 per cent. of the fires have been caused by defective conductivity, and 
that only oe fire is recorded in the States as having occurred upon wiring 
carried out in insulating tubes, although ‘there are already many more lights 
installed in this manner than for the total lighting of England.’ Mr. Bathurst 
acknowledges that the fire offices rendered a great service to the electrical 
industry in its earlier days by their insistance upon a certain standard of 
installation as a condition of their accepting a risk, but he appears to think 
that their rules now to a certain extent block the way ; he holds, for example, 
that it is a mistake to depend upon fuses as safety devices, and we observe 
that the chairman of the meeting before which the essay was read stated that 
the Government offices (which acted as their own insurers, and were conse- 
quently not bound by the rules of the fire offices) ‘reduced the number of 
fuses to the smallest possible limit.’ ” 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


previous year in the matter of new business. The 
number of proposals received was 20,341, representing 
assurances of 41,783,197; but of these no less than 
436 were declined and not proceeded with, or nearly 
20 per cent. of the total, which shows very careful action on the part 
of the management. The net result of the year is to place on the 
books of the company 1,905 new policies, assuring £1,304,000. In 
1895 the number of policies was slightly higher at 2,184, but the 
amount assured was rather less at £1,209,300. Taking the new 
premiums received in respect of these fresh policies, the figure in 
1896 was £45,048; while in 1895, the best year the company ever 
had, the total was £45,949. It will, therefore, be seen that last year 
the company has lived up to its best traditions. 

The total premium income for the year, after deducting reassur- 
ance premiums, reached the very big sum of £425,800, an increase of 
£39,000 over the previous year, and being by far the largest income ever 
shown by the company. It is only fair to remember, however, that 
there is included in the total a sum of 420,000, received from the 
liquidator of the Sovereign Assurance Company as consideration for 
additional assurance under the agreement for the transfer of that 
office’s business to the Sun. With interest, dividends and rents 
bringing in £127,000, and with profits of £51,000 obtained on the 
realization and valuation of securities, the company finished the year 
with a total income of no less than £620,727. Before leaving the 
question of income, it is instructive to note that the average rate of 
interest obtained by the Sun during the year on its investments was 
as much as £4. 2s. od. per cent.—a yield that in these days of cheap 
money will make many an investor’s teeth water. Considering the 
immense amount of money which the Sun has to invest, their 
management must have been peculiarly skilful and peculiarly 
fortunate when they can point to such a return at a time when 
Consols yield under 2 per cent. 

But the Sun Life has been equally fortunate on the debit side 
of its accounts as on the credit. During 1896 the amount paid away 
in settlement of claims was only £239,000, which compares with 
£255,000 in 1895, so that the claim experience has been less by 
£16,000. As showing how much an assurance company is able to 
return in the form of bonuses, we may mention that out of the 1896 
total of £239,000 no less than £32,000 represents bonuses. We are 
glad to observe a reduction in the item of surrenders, which stand at 
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£18,100, as against £20,600 in the previous year. Of course every 
large office is bound to have a considerable total of surrenders, 
because there must always be a number of people compelled by 
stress of financial circumstances to throw up their life-policies ; but 
the smaller the number, the greater the satisfaction of the manage- 
ment, as it shows no tendency on the part of the policyholders to 
abandon the office and go elsewhere. One of the strongest induce- 
ments to the public to patronise a special company is to see that the 
management is carefully keeping down the working expenses, and the 
Sun Board is certainly doing this. In 1892 commission and expenses 
worked out at 20°08 per cent. of the premium income; in 1893 the 
ratio was 19°99; in 1894 it was 18°97, and in 1895 it was as low as 
16°47; while this year, taking the £20,000 of commission and the 
£40,600 of management, they work out at only a little over 14 per 
cent. on the premium income of £425,800. Of course the special 
item of £20,000 paid by the liquidator of the Sovereign may have 
made this ratio appear rather more favourable than it actually is, 
but the result is highly satisfactory, for economical management means 
bigger bonuses. 

The enormous strides being made by the Sun Life Office may 
be seen from the fact that the Assurance Fund began the year at 
£2,994,882 and finishes the year at £3,271,335, an addition of 
£276,453 having been made during the single twelvemonth. The 
year was that of the quinquennial investigation, which was conducted 
on the low interest basis of 3 per cent., when a net surplus was dis- 
closed of £328,000, permitting a distribution amongst the policy- 
holders of £264,500. It was shown that there were on the books 
nearly 27,000 policies, assuring well over twelve millions sterling. 
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Ocran ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED.—On the 
16th of September the presentation of a handsome testimonial was made to 
Mr. Charles Henry Green, subscribed to by the members of the staff, both in 
London and the provinces, on his leaving the corporation, with which he has 
been associated for the last ten years. The presentation was made by Mr. 
Paull, the general manager, who alluded to the very satisfactory manner in 
which the recipient had performed his onerous duties, and the regret with 
which they were now severing official relationship with him. The testimonial 
consisted of a solid silver tea and coffee service and salver to match, together 
with a revolving bookcase and an album containing the signatures of the 
subscribers. The service is in the Louis XV. style, and is the workmanship 
of Mr. Alexander Clark, 188 Oxford Street. Mr. Green was also the recipient 
from the directors of a massive silver inkstand bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ Presented to C. H. Green, Esq., by the chairman and directors of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, as a slight token of 
appreciation of his services during his connection with the corporation, and as 
an expression of their good wishes for his future success. September, 1897.” 


























































WESTMINSTER AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


by insurance offices in general, but in its comparative 
seclusion and isolation the company thrives and trans- 
acts a steady business of limited dimensions. The 
new insurances completed each year generally approximate to the 
modest figure of £100,000, which sum, however, is sufficient to refill 
the gaps caused by claims and surrenders, and thus prevent the total 
amount held at risk from decreasing. The completions during the 
quinquennial period ending on 31st December, 1896, amount to 
£538,089, carrying new premiums of £20,492. The premium income 
and funds are steadily growing, as shewn by the following table :— 





Premium Amount 

Year. Income, of Funds, 
4 & 

1886 ae 47,544 es 532,196 
1891s = 53,405 wwe = 5573894 
1892 aes 54,220 — 539,938 
1893 a0 54,685 = 557,027 
1894 — 54,120 ne 584,868 
1895 — 55,407 ie 611,323 
1896 a 56,537 wes 631,654 


Such progress, though not very remarkable, is by no means unsatis- 
factory, especially in these days of ever-increasing competition. 

The assets of the association amount, as stated above, to 
£631,654, and consist largely of railway debentures, which com- 
prise 40 per cent. of the total funds; the next most important 
items are United States railway gold bonds (491,175), Indian rail- 
way capital stock (466,400), and Indian and Colonial Government 
securities (£59,101). The mortgage asset is a mere flea-bite if we 
exclude loans on life interests and reversions; in fact, Stock Exchange 
securities account: for five-sixths of the funds. 

A detailed list of investments accompanies each annual report, 
and this doubtless helps to impress the soundness of the concern on 
the mind of the public. 

The association is to be congratulated on maintaining the average 
rate of interest earned on its investments well over 4 per cent. 
Indirectly this betrays an element of strength in the company, for as 
the assets consist so largely of first-class Stock Exchange securities, 
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which nowadays yield such a low return, it is evident that these must 
have been priced at considerably less than their market value. The 
difference constitutes a nice little reserve of undivided profit. We 
note that income-tax has not been deducted from the interest—the net 
rate of interest earned would be just under 4 per cent. 

During the quinquennium some £275,000 has been received in 
premiums, and of this 18% per cent. has been absorbed by expenses 
of management and commission. 

Comparing the schedule of liabilities with the corresponding state- 
ment five years ago, the most noticeable change is the increased 
number of endowment assurances. At the beginning of the quin- 
quennium there were one-quarter as many endowment assurances as 
whole-life policies ; at the present time the number of the former is 
one-half of the number of the latter. The total number of policies 
of all kinds in force has increased from 4,846 to 5,144, and the sums 
assured and bonuses from 41,722,951 to 41,763,141, while the net 
liability has risen from £478,263 to £532,998; the greater part of 
this increase in the net liability is due to the endowment assurances, 
the reserves on which accumulate rapidly. 

The valuation has been conducted by the actuary on the same 
principles as before, the H™: table of mortality being employed, and 
3 per cent. interest assumed, and the “ loading” being thrown off to 
provide for future expenses and profits. The working of the quin- 
quennium under review seems to have been exceptionally favourable, 
the claims being only £206,847 as against £240,319 in the preceding 
five years, and the surplus shewn in the valuation balance-sheet 
being £62,003 as against £47,911 on the last occasion. One- 
tenth of the surplus, viz., 46,200, is carried to the profit reserve 
fund, leaving the sum of £55,803 as divisible profits. The share 
of the policyholders in the divisible surplus having recently been 
increased from four-fifths to nine-tenths, they receive on the 
present occasion £50,223, a sum considerably in excess of the 
amount allotted to them five years ago. The method of distri- 
bution has been altered. In the past a policyholder has received 
approximately equal cash bonuses at successive distributions; the 
report states that this system has been abandoned, and that the 
directors “ have adopted for the current division a method having for 
its object the making the share of profits to be allotted to a policy 
increase in a measure according to its duration.” 

The policyholders have good reason to be satisfied with the position 
of the society as evidenced by the actuarial valuation, and with the 
report which has been placed before them. 





















PERSONAL, ETC. 


$nsurance Publication. 


Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual. William Schooling (Effingham 
Wilson).—The author tells us that there are no alterations to record in 
this year’s Manual beyond bringing the whole of it up to date. We have 
frequently had the pleasure of writing favourably of this excellent Manuad, 
which has attained an assured position in the insurance world. In the 200 
pages of the little book there is crowded a mass of information indispensable 
to all connected with insurance. 





PERSONAL, ETC. 


ScotTisH EquiTaBLe Lire.—To be resident secretary at the Glasgow 
office the directors have appointed Mr. Arthur Herbert Lough, who has 
been Liverpool district manager of the National Provident Institution. 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE Company.—Mr. Daniel Munro Cameron, at 
present secretary of the Bury St. Edmunds branch of the company, has 
been appointed manager of the Edinburgh branch. 


Scottish Wipows’ Funp.—The directors have promoted Mr. Charles 
Knight Osborne to the Birmingham inspectorship. Mr. Osborne has been 
attached to the Newcastle branch for thirteen years, and during the last five 
years as local inspector. 

Mr. J. A. Horan.—Mr. John A. Horan, whose retirement from the 
position of cashier at the London branch of the New. York Life Insurance 
Company we announced a little time ago, has been appointed comptroller of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, succeeding Mr. 
Charles E. Brownell. Mr. Horan, who is a brother-in-law of Mr. John A. 
McCall, president of the New York Life, was for ten years chief examiner of 
the New York State Insurance Department. 
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CHEAP LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE IDEA of cheap life assurance exercises a great fascination over the 
mind of the ordinary man, and neither common-sense nor the hard experience 
of hundreds who have been duped and suffered seems able to help them to 
_@ conception of the truth or the faintest idea of the simplest business 
principles. It is not carelessness, nor, indeed, is it altogether blindness, 
which leads so many to embrace foolish and impossible schemes, but it is the 
idea of getting something for nothing which enthrals them. Almost every 
man who buys cheap insurance really believes that it is possible for his 
company to give him a great deal for nothing, just as the same man believes 
that a tea company which gives him a set of dishes with a pound of tea gives 
him more than his money’s worth, and really thinks that he has done the tea 
company, instead of having bitten and been caught like a fish. by the hook 
carefully baited for him. The same is true of the deluded man who tries to 
purchase cheap life assurance. In the very nature of things there is no cheap 
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life assurance. Real insurance is based upon scientific data and on certain 
principles which cannot be defied by any man or by any body of men. 
Cheap insurance is a delusion, and the word cheap is a bait which hides a 
naked hook, for any concern can afford to sell for little what in all probability 
it will never be able to pay at all. We have shown the fallacy of the assess- 
ment plan so often, and the failure of almost every association which has tried 
it after a number of years has proved its uselessness, that it is useless to repeat 
the explanations again. Out of sixty assessment life companies organized 
under the early law only two remain, and these have adopted the old-line 
companies’ methods, except the basement and principle of all safe business, 
the “ reserve,” and are in the condition any reliable company would be in if 
divested of its many millions of reserve, held indispensably to protect the 
future of its policies. As the Superintendent of Insurance of Massachusetts 
says, these associations were, and are, “‘ wholly heedless and impervious 
to the inexorable fact that as age advances deaths become more and more 
frequent, and hence the calls are more and more loud, frequent and impera- 
tive, until further payments must become impossible, and the concern sinks 
of its own weight, carrying with it a mass of unprotected age, helplessness, 
and misery, and the burning proof that whole-life assurance cannot perma- 
nently be done on the assessment plan. Many of these new-formed associations 
were organized by well-known and esteemed men of great integrity and 
business ability in other directions, under the professed and evidently sincere 
purpose of furnishing to their neighbours and fellow-citizens a protection for 
their families in as safe and much cheaper way than could be obtained from 
the old-line companies. And the fate of their enterprises only proves again 
the old maxim that ‘honest ignorance’ may be more dangerous than 
designing fraud. Others, again, started in with less philanthrophy but more 
business intention ; and still others, and the majority, were on the “dead 
make.’” How any man, after the revelations which have been made in 
regard to the Massachusetts Benefit, and after such collapses as the Iron 
Hall, and the financial condition of many of the large fraternal orders at 
present, can still believe there is any value in the assessment plan we are 
unable to understand, unless we accept the maxim of the late P. T. Barnum 
that “the public likes to be humbugged.” If men who insure on a cheap 
plan could only be taught to understand that the time must come when they 
will be compelled to pay heavy premiums or allow their policies to lapse, and 
that the contract in an assessment company guarantees nothing, and is founded 
only on hope and chance of a low death-rate and increasing members, but 
without one penny as a reserve against the future, there would be fewer 
families living in false security, and fewer men, for the sake of saving a few 
dollars, would be facing the danger of leaving their families entirely unpro- 
tected at a time when their advancing age would render the cost of protection 
almost prohibitive.— Zvavellers’ Record. 
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THE LATE Mr. E. H. Mannerinc.—The will (dated May 7, 1897) of 
Mr. Edward Hill Mannering, of 11 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, who died 
on June 13, was proved on August 13 by Walter Mannering, the brother, 
and Charles Price, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £54,107. The testator bequeaths £1,200 to his daughter Alice Mary ; 
and legacies to executors, relatives, servants and others. ‘The residue of his 
property he leaves upon trust for his daughters, Alice Mary, Edith Laura, 
and Hilda Dorothy. 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. D. CHISHOLM. 


One of the ties, remarks the Post Magazine, which link the actuaries of 
to-day with those of the past, has been sundered by the death of Mr. David 
Chisholm, which occurred on the 7th September, at his residence in 
Edinburgh, at the ripe age of eighty-five. Since he was compelled by his 
advancing years to retire, twelve years ago, from the active duties of his 
profession, he has enjoyed almost unbroken good health, until, some months 
ago, he was suddenly struck down by an apoplectic seizure, from which he 
never completely recovered. Mr. Chisholm was not originally destined for 
the insurance profession ; but his undoubted aptitude for figures induced him 
in 1841, at the age of thirty, to enter the service of the North British and 
Mercantile (then the North British) Insurance Company. His merits were 
soon recognised by the directors, who in 1848, on the death of his predecessor, 
Mr. Rodger, appointed him actuary, an appointment which he held, and the 
duties of which he discharged with great tact and unswerving integrity, for 
thirty-seven years ; his entire service in the company thus extending over the 
long period of forty-four years. In 1854 Mr. Chisholm was admitted a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and in his earlier years was an occasional 
contributor to its proceedings. He was one of the founders of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland, in the affairs of which he took a keen interest to the 
. very last, and to which he rendered much valuable service as a member of 
council and otherwise. In 1858 he completed and published that colossal 
work, Commutation Tables for Joint Annuities and Survivorship Assurances, 
based-on the Carlisle Mortality—a lasting monument to his skill, industry and 
perseverance, which established his fame as an actuary, and which has been 
so valuable to the profession. Mr. Chisholm was held in high esteem, not 
only by his professional brethren, but by all who knew him, especially by 
those who came in daily contact with him in business. In his later years he 
devoted much of his leisure time to the work of the charitable and benevolent 
institutions of his native city. Unassuming in manner, gentle and kind in 
disposition, just and generous in all his doings, lenient in dealing with the 
faults of others, always ready to give advice and help when these were 
needed, his memory will be long cherished; not only by those who were 
_associated with him, but by many others, to whom he kindly ministered with 
a large heart and a liberal hand. Few insurance men will need to be 
reminded that Mr. James Chisholm, the esteemed actuary of the Imperial 
Life Insurance Company, is a son of the deceased gentleman. 


THE LATE MR. T. HOWELL. 


THE late Mr. Howell occupied a prominent position in the Midland 
district as a fire loss assessor, having acted in that capacity for most, if not 
all, of the leading fire offices for many years. The first loss given him to 
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assess was about forty years ago, by the Royal Insurance Company, during 
the lifetime of the late Mr. Percy M. Dove. Before his illness, he took a 
prominent part in educational work, and identified himself with many of the 
leading public bodies in Smethwick, where for many years he resided. The 
partners in the present firm of Messrs. Thomas Howell and Company are 
Mr. Frank R. Sutton, a son of the late Mr. Thomas Sutton, who for many 
years represented the Lancashire Insurance Company in the Midlands as 
resident secretary ; Mr. Frederick Howell, brother of the deceased ; and Mr. 
Walton Morris, for many years an assistant in the office of the firm. 


THE LATE MR. H. RANCE. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Henry Rance, late secretary of the 
National Provident Institution. He died on the gth September, at the age of 
74, at his residence at Torquay, where he has resided since his retirement in 
1883. Born in London in 1823, Mr. Rance (says the Post Magazine) entered 
the office of the National Provident Institution, in 1841, as a junior clerk, 
and rose to be the chief accountant. On the retirement from the secretary- 
ship of Mr. (now Dr.) Samuel Smiles (the well-known authgr of Se/fHe/p) in 
1872, Mr. Rance was promoted to be secretary. He had then been thirty- 
one years in the service of the institution, during which he had gained the 
complete confidence of the directors, as may be gathered from the chairman’s 
speech reported in the Post Magazine of 27th January, 1872. When the 
deceased gentleman retired in 1883, he had been in the service of the 
National Provident Office forty-two years. Mr. Rance is survived by his 
brother, Mr. T. G. Rance, who, until a few years ago, occupied the position 
of chief accountant of the Sun Fire Office. 


THE LATE MR. A. TOMINEY. 


Mr. ANDREW Torney, the chief of the country fire department of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, died on the gth September, at the 
age of 41. Mr. Tominey had been twenty-six years in the service of the 
Commercial Union. 
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THE LATEST BANKING AMALGAMATION. 


AT THE time of going to press it is announced that a provisional agreement 
has been signed for the amalgamation of the London and Midland Bank, 
Limited, with the North-Western Bank, Limited. According to a provincial 
paper, the arrangement provides that five shares of the North-Western Bank be 
exchanged for one share (£12. ros. paid) of the London and Midland Bank 
and a cash payment of £3. 15s. Certificates representing one-fifth of a London 
and Midland Bank share will be issued, and shareholders receiving such 
certificates can sell them or buy others to make up a whole share, through the 
head office of the North-Western Bank. The services of Mr. A. Gordon 
Brown and the whole of the other members of the staff of the North-Western 
Bank will be retained by the London and Midland Bank, while Mr. Bowring, 
the chairman of the North-Western institution, will accept a seat on the board 
of the London and Midland on completion of the amalgamation. 








